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THE  ORDER  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY. 

BY  WILLIAM  MORTON  PAYNE,  CHICAGO. 

The  studies  pursued  in  high  schools  may  be  said  to  fall,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  into  four  classes,  which  are,  perhaps,  of  about  equal  im¬ 
portance,  both  as  sources  of  knowledge  and  as  means  of  mental 
development  ;  of  these  the  various  branches  of  Mathematics,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  constitute  the  first  class,  and  with  them 
may  be  placed  Astronomy,  as  having  the  mathematical  element 
largely  predominant.  The  various  studies,  commonly  known  as  the 
“sciences,”  go  to  make  up  the  second  class  ;  foreign  languages,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  the  third;  while  the  fourth  comprises  History, 
political  and  literary.  Civil  Government,  and  Political  Economy.  Each 
of  these  classes  of  studies  has  its  own  specific  contribution  to  make  to 
the  mental  possessions  of  the  student,  and  each,  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  aids  him  to  acquire  the  power  to  think  for  himself,  which  should 
be,  above  all  else,  the  object  of  any  education  below  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  If  it  may  be  assumed  that  four  studies,  one  of  each  class, 
are  not  too  many  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  student  at  any  one 
time,  then  a  well-balanced  course  of  high-school  study,  whether  it  e.x- 
tend  over  a  period  of  two,  three,  or  four  years,  may  include  such 
branches  as  shall  give  him,  throughout  the  time  of  his  course,  work 
in  each  of  these  four  departments.  A  course  of  study  framed  upon 
this  principle  would,  perhaps,  be  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  average  mind,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  such  a  course 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  rigid,  and  can  take  no  account  of  excep¬ 
tional  minds. 

If  the  pursuit  of  four  studies  at  the  same  time  be  thought  too 
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great  a  tax  upon  the  capacities  of  all,  then  the  study  of  an  ancient 
or  modern  language  may  be  made  optional,  as  is  sometimes  done  in 
high  schools.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  it  be  wise  to  intro- 
P  duce  any  studies  of  an  optional  character  into  the  courses  of  schools 
which  aim  to  do  no  more  than  the  large  majority  of  high  schools  in 
this  country.  There  is  unquestionably  a  time  in  the  development  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  when  a  definitely  prescribed  mental 
diet  ceases  to  exert  the  salutary  influence  which  it  has  over  the  un¬ 
trained  mind,  and  becomes  a  hindrance  to  the  display  of  its  best  en¬ 
ergies.  Then  comes  a  time  with  every  mind  when  it  is  best  that  it 
should  follow  its  own  bent.  But  this  time  rarely  arrives  until  years 
of  school-life  have  trained  and  developed  harmoniously  the  mental 
faculties,  and  have  given  the  power  to  discriminate  between  a  natural 
predilection  and  a  passing  fancy,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  comes 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  students  of  the  high  school  to  warrant 
the  qualification  of  any  part  of  the  course  as  optional. 

Having  assumed,  then,  that  our  high-school  course  should  repre¬ 
sent  equally  the  four  classes  of  studies  before  mentioned,  there  re¬ 
main  two  problems  to  be  solved  :  first,  that  of  the  particular  studies 
which  should  be  selected  in  each  department,  and  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  each  ;  and,  second,  that  of  the  order  in  which  the 
studies  in  each  of  the  departments  should  be  pursued.  To  solve 
these  problems,  with  relation  to  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  our 
classes,  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  ;  with  the  second,  or  that 
which  includes  the  so-called  sciences,  the  solution  becomes  much 
more  difficult.  There  is  a  certain  natural  sequence  in  studies  of  a 
mathematical  nature,  for  instance,  which  is  not  so  apparent  in  those 
of  a  scientific  nature.  The  consideration  of  this  sequence  in  the 
latter  case  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present  essay.  To  select  the 
studies  of  this  class  most  needed  in  a  course  whose  period  is  fixed, 
and  to  apportion  the  given  time  among  them,  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
is  to  determine  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  taken  up.  Any  one 
who  is  indoubt  concerning  the  existence  of  such  a  difficulty  need 
only  compare  the  courses  of  study  of  any  half-dozen  high  schools, 
taken  at  random,  or  indeed  the  various  schemes  which  have,  during 
the  past  six  or  eight  years,  been  at  different  times  adopted  for  the 
high  schools  of  Chicago,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is  at  least  possible.  The  cause 
of  the  difficulty,  although  two-fold,  is  simple.  In  this  connection  the 
structure  of  mathematical  science  may  be  compared  to  an  edifice 
made  of  stones  piled  one  upon  another.  Each  is  supported  by  those 
beneath,  and  itself  supports  those  above.  But  the  structure,  of  which 
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the  various  branches  of  physical  and  natural  science  are  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts,  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  an  organism,  in  which  each 
part  has  connections  with,  and  more  or  less  intimately  depends  upon, 
every  other.  The  stone  pile  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  but  every 
part  of  the  organism  is  at  once  beginning  and  end.  The  two-fold 
difficultv  before  mentioned  arises,  first,  from  the  impossibility  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  various  branches  of  physical  and  natural  science  in  such 
an  order  that  each  shall  pre-suppose  only  those  placed  before  it  ;  and, 
second,  from  the  fact  that  science  being,  as  it  were,  a  daughter  of 
mathematics,  its  most  fundamental  branches  pre-suppose  a  certain 
amount  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  regard  must  be  had  to  this 
in  planning  a  course  of  study.  Of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  scientific  studies  which  are  commonly  taken  up  in 
our  high  schools  may  be  arranged,  or  in  fact  are  arranged  in  different 
cases,  one  must  unquestionably  be  superior  to  all  the  others, — there 
can  be  but  one  best  way.  To  find  out  this  way,  or,  at  least,  to  ap¬ 
proximate  to  it.  will  be  regarded  by  the  one  who  knows  the  value  of 
system  in  education  as  of  no  little  importance. 

Unmindful,  for  the  present,  of  the  second  phase  of  our  difficulty, 
we  will  first  attempt  to  i)resent  an  outline  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  proper  order  to  be  followed  in  a  course  of  elementary  scientific 
study  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  indicate  by  means  of  anything 
that  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  that  which  has  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

As  first  and  most,  fundamental  of  all,  then,  we  will  place  the  studv 
of  Physical  Science  in  iis  three  branches, —  Dynamics,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry,  —  to  be  prefaced,  of  course,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  general  projierties  of  matter.  We  place  this  first  of  all, 
because  it  can  be  taught,  and  taught  thoroughly,  with  little  reference 
to  anything  but  mathematics,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
other  branch  of  science  whatsoever,  which  can  be  properly  taught 
without  repeated  appeals  either  direct  or  implied,  to  a  pre-supposed 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  energy  as  developed  in  Physical 
Science.  The  order  in  which  its  three  divisions  should  be  taken  up 
is  sufficiently  apparent,  for,  after  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  properties  of  matter,  the  study  of  masses  and  mechanical  motion 
naturally  follows,  and  this  is,  in  turn,  as  naturally  followed  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  molecules  and  of  molecular  motion.  The  extent  to 
which  these  studies  should  be  carried  is,  of  course,  a  topic  whose  con¬ 
sideration  has  no  place  here,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  amount 
of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  and  the  abilities  of  the  class. 
The  special  application  of  mechanical  principles  to  machinery  is  a 
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subject  to  be  taken  up  at  length  by  technical  schools,  but  which  does 
not  belong  to  schools  whose  aim  is  general  education.  When  the 
domain  of  molecular  science,  or  of  Physics  proper,  has  been  traversed, 
the  constitution  of  the  molecules  themselves  becomes  the  theme  for 
study,  and,  supported  by  the  physical  principles  already  acquired,  the 
student  is  ready  to  form  an  intelligent  idea  of  Chemistry,  its  charac¬ 
ter  and  scope. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  line  between  molar,  mole¬ 
cular,  and  atomic  science  should  be  sharply  drawn  by  keeping  ever 
in  view  the  distinction  between  masses,  molecules,  and  atoms,  and 
the  forms  of  energy  residing  in  each  ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  student 
shall  be  able  to  understand  that,  while  a  mass  of  matter  movinf^ 
through  the  air  has,  as  a  whole,  mechanical  energy  of  motion,  its 
molecules  have,  besides,  peculiar  motions  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  energies  of  their  own,  while  the  very  atoms  of  which  each  one  of 
those  molecules  is  composed  have  in  their  turn  motions  and  energies 
peculiar  to  themselves,  l-'or  a  single  moment  sight  should  not  be 
lost  of  those  principles  of  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  energy 
which  underlie  all  the  laws  of  physical  science  That  Dynamics 
should  precede  Physics,  and  that  this  should  precede  Chemi.str)%  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  principle  that  in  any  study  it  is  best  for  the  individual 
to  take  the  path  by  which  the  race  has  before  him  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  he  seeks  to  establish  for  himself,  and  this  path  is  neces¬ 
sarily  from  that  which  is  obvious  to  that  which,  however  obvious  it 
may  eventually  become,  is  not  so  at  first.  Much  was  known  of 
masses  of  matter  and  their  properties  before  the  conception  of  mole¬ 
cules  or  minute  particles  assumed  a  scientific  form,  and  it  was  later  still 
that  the  conception  of  component  particles  was  enlarged  by  drawing 
the  distinction  between  molecules  and  ultimate  atoms.  The  study  of 
masses  reveals  qualities  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  principles 
of  Dynamics,  and  the  conception  of  the  molecule  became  necessary. 
The  study  of  molecules  again  reveals  qualities  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  laws  of  Physics,  and  the  conception  of  the  atom  is  re¬ 
quired  upon  which  to  found  a  new  science. 

VVe  thus  see  that  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  these  studies 
is  the  order  in  which  they  naturally  present  themselves  to  the  mind; 
and  that  to  take  them  up  in  the  reverse  order,  —  that  is,  to  place 
Chemistry  before  Physics, —  would  be  a  proceeding  as  unwarrantable 
as  in  Geometrv  to  start  with  the  theorems,  and  by  induction  determine 
the  axioms  ;  or,  in  History,  to  begin  with  the  present  year  and  go  back¬ 
ward.  Either  might  be  an  ingenious  exercise,  but  would  hardly  be 
the  best  way  for  a  beginner  to  approach  the  study  in  question.  Yet, 
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if  History  were  merely  a  collection  of  facts,  having  no  relations  be¬ 
yond  those  of  contiguity  in  time,  it  would  make  little  difference  where 
we  were  to  begin  or  where  we  were  to  leave  off.  In  every  study  the 
facts  are  subordinate,  more  or  less,  to  the  principles  which  they  illus¬ 
trate,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  are  they  as  wholly  unessential,  as 
purely  incidental,  as  in  physical  science  ;  but  the  fact  that  every 
chemical  text-book  known  to  the  writer  either  tacitly  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  jjhysical  principles  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  will  en¬ 
gage  in  its  study,  or  is  actually  prefaced  by  what  in  itself  constitutes 
an  elaborate  treatise  upon  Physics,  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  show 
that,  as  between  Physics  and  Chemistry,  there  can  be  little  question 
of  precedence.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  very  terms  used 
familiarly  in  descriptive  Chemistry  are  such  as  require  to  be  defined 
in  Physics. 

What  is  known  as  Inorganic  Chemistry  should  come  first,  and 
should  include  whatever  of  Mineralogy  it  is  desirable  to  teach.  In 
the  successive  study  of  the  elements,  that  of  carbon  may  be  placed 
last,  and  will  form  an  easy  transition  from  the  study  of  those  com¬ 
pounds  which  are  essentially  inorganic  to  that  of  those  which  are 
found  naturally  only  as  products  of  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms.  The  study  of  those  compounds 
having  been  entered  upon,  the  student  should  be  shown  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world  ;  he  should 
be  shown,  by  synthetic  experiments,  if  possible,  that  the  chemist  in 
his  laboratory  can  repeat  the  processes  by  which  such  compounds  are 
formed  in  nature,  and  that  the  albumen-molecule  differs  from  the 
water-molecule  only  in  its  greater  complexity.  He  should  study  or¬ 
ganic  compounds  by  beginning  with  the  simpler  forms,  and  advancing 
to  the  more  complex,  noting  carefully  that  with  increasing  complexity 
comes  increasing  instability,  until  having  reached  the  very  border¬ 
land  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  he  can  comprehend,  as  well  as 
it  is.  possible  to  comprehend,  the  meaning  of  that  which  we  call  life; 
of  that  new  clement  which  is  here  added  as  an  additional  factor  in 
the  problems  which  he  has  to  solve ;  of  that  new  transformation  of 
energy  by  virtue  of  which  molecules  of  the  highest  degree  of  in¬ 
stability  assume  the  power  of  collecting  together  the  atoms  of  the 
simpler  molecules  about  them,  of  rearranging  those  atoms,  and  of 
impressing  upon  them  their  own  highly  complex  molecular  form.  He 
will  here  see  the  phenomena  of  life  manifested  in  their  simplest  and 
most  naive  form  ;  he  will  have  left  the  domain  of  Chemistry,  and  will 
stand  in  the  gateway  to  that  of  Biology,  —  the  science  of  life.  He 
will  sec  that  just  as  the  simpler  molecules  which  he  has  heretofore 
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been  studying  have  had  inherent  in  themselves  a  tendency  to  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  crystals,  so  these  more  complex  molecules  which 
now  demand  his  attention  have  a  tendency  to  arrangement  in  the 
form  of  cells,  which,  however,  unlike  the  crystals,  have  the  j.ower  of 
assimilating  from  the  surrounding  medium  the  materials  needed  to 
build  other  cells  of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  the  power  of  reproducing 
themselves  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Having  briefly  studied  those  forms  which  arc  completelv  homo¬ 
geneous,  and  whose  parts  differ  only  in  function  as  they  happen  to 
be  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  cell,  he  will  advance  to  those 
which  present  differentiation  of  structure  and  consequently  of  func¬ 
tion,  and  here  he  will  see  in  its  simplest  form  that  system  of  division 
of  labor  which  has  caused  all  living  beings  to  be  known  as  organized 
bodies.  Having  noted  the  point  at  which  this  system  has  its  first 
rude  beginnings,  the  work  before  him  is  to  follow  it  out  in  its  har¬ 
monious  development  by  the  successive  study  of  higher  and  higher 
forms,  observing  that  the  very  term  “  higher  form  ”  is  synonymous 
with  increased  division  of  labor  and  the  consequently  greater  differ¬ 
entiation  of  function,  and  that  such  increased  division  of  labor  and 
differentiation  of  function  is  all  that  distinguishes  the  highest  organism 
from  the  lowest. 

Before  going  very  far  up  in  the  scale,  however,  his  attention  will 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  various  forms  of  life  wliich  he  is  study 
ing  tend  to  fall  into  two  distinct  classes,  which,  as  he  ascends  farther, 
diverge  more  and  more,  until  at  last,  whatever  difficulty  he  may  at 
first  have  experienced  in  assigning  a  given  organism  to  tlie  proper 
class,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  separation  of  the  plant  from 
the  animal  is  complete.  He  will  note  that  the  general,  although  by 
no  means  the  universal,  characteristics  of  the  one  class  are  fixedness 
of  position,  a  cell-wall  composed  of  cellulose,  assimilation  of  carbon 
and  rejection  of  o.xygen  ;  as  opposed  to  freedom  of  motion,  a  cell-wall 
containing  nitrogen,  and  the  assimilation  of  oxygen  and  rejection  of 
carbon  of  the  other.  Having  then  clearly  in  view  the  distinction 
between  the  two  great  classes  of  organized  existences,  he  will  see 
that  the  science  of  Biology  has  two  grand  divisions,  to  the  first  of 
which,  Phytology  or  Botany,  he  is  about  to  proceed,  leaving  the 
second.  Zoology,  to  be  taken  up  at  a  subsequent  period.  Botany,  as 
well  as  the  Zoology  which  follows  it,  should  be  studied  in  three  as¬ 
pects,  the  morphological,  the  physiological,  and  the  geographical. 
To  the  latter,  or  geographical  aspect,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  advisable  to 
devote  much  time  or  attention,  the  more  general  features  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  plants  and  animals  according  to  climate,  altitude,  etc.,  being 
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sufficient.  An  acquaintance  in  detail  with  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  living  forms  is  doubtless  a  valuable  thing  to  possess  if  one  has 
room  for  it,  but  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  knowledge  which  is  valuable 
only  as  knowledge,  which  burdens  the  memory  while  adding  nothing 
of  the  mental  powers,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  in  a  course  of  high-school  instruc¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the  morphological  part  of 
Botany  and  Zoology  appeals  directly  to  those  faculties  which  most 
need  cultivation,  the  faculties  of  observation,  and  this  in  a  peculiar 
way  and  one  altogether  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  called 
upon  by  e.xperimental  Physics  and  Chemistry.  The  mathematical 
exactness  of  the  observations  called  for  by  physical  science  becomes 
here  less  prominent,  while  there  is  given  occasion  for  a  freer  and 
wider  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The  study  of  classification,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  should  then  be  paramount  in  the 
consideration  of  these  subjects  as  the  special  contribution  that  it 
makes  to  the  mental  powers  is  peculiar,  and  one  whose  place  could  be 
supplied  by  the  study  of  hardly  any  others.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  observant  powers  and  the  judgment  are  thus  receiving  this  emi¬ 
nently  salutary  training  from  the  study  of  the  forms  of  the  jiarts  of 
organisms,  the  study  of  their  functions  is  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  student  a  constant  succession  of  novel  applications  of  well-known 
physical  and  chemical  principles,  thus  fixing  them  more  firmly  upon 
the  mind,  and,  by  presenting  them  in  new  aspects,  widening  his 
previously  somewhat  narrow  conceptions  of  them. 

Directly  following  these  studies,  or,  perhaps,  parallel  with  them, 
should  come  Geology,  or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  which  considers  the 
fossil  remains  of  organized  bodies,  the  strictly  mineral  part  of  it  being 
more  properly  considered  as  a  branch  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The 
study  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  might  indeed  be  pursued  at  the 
same  time  with  the  study  of  living  forms,  each  organism  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  life  ;  and  there  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  gained  by  this  a  more  comprehensive  conception  of  the 
serial  continuity  of  living  forms,  and  of  the  necessarily'  artificial 
character  of  all  schemes  of  classification.  But  the  fact  that  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  past  epochs  serve  to  fill  up  blank  spaces  and  supply  miss¬ 
ing  links  in  the  scheme  of  living  forms  can  just  as  well  be  pointed 
out  if  they  are  studied  by  themselves ;  and  while  their  study  in  con¬ 
nection  with  living  forms  would  serve  to  develope  no  new  principles, 
but  merely  to  emphasize  principles  which  are  made  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  without  their  testimony  ;  by  making  them  the  object  of  separate 
study,  there  is  provided  a  means  of  inquiring  more  closely  than  would 
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otherwise  be  convenient  into  the  physical  characteristic  of  the  various 
geologic  epochs,  and  the  element  of  time,  which  is  entirely  ignored 
in  the  study  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  is  given  its  true  significance. 
The  intellectual  advantages  of  thus  making  a  special  study  of  the 
sequence  in  the  development  of  organic  forms,  imperfect  as  the  ma¬ 
terials  are,  and  broken  as  the  sequence  of  necessity  is,  are  much 
greater  than  those  to  be  derived,  and  that  only  at  the  sacrifice  of 
these,  from  a  general  view  of  all  known  forms  properly  arranged,  but 
without  regard  to  sequence  in  point  of  time.  The  principle  of  de¬ 
velopment  is  to  biological  science  what  the  principle  of  the  correla¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  energy  is  to  physical  science, — the  one  cen¬ 
tral  fact,  to  which  everything,  more  or  less  directly,  has  reference, 
and  like  the  principle  of  the  correlation  and  con.servation  of  energy,  it 
is  something  to  be  seen  by  each  one  for  himself  if  the  facts  are 
properly  arranged  for  pre.sentation.  Having  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  forms  of  life,  both  past  and  present,  and  with  the  natural 
methods  of  classification,  and  having  obtained  a  general  idea  of  the 
organs  of  living  things  in  their  physiological  aspect,  the  student  will 
do  well  to  devote  a  few  months  to  the  special  and  detailed  study  of 
the  physiology  of  that  most  complicated  of  all  organisms,  known  to 
naturalists  as  Homo  sapiens. 

The  study  of  Human  Physiology  may  be  considered  in  two  ways, 
one  of  which  by  no  means  excludes  the  other.  Considered  in  one  way 
it  is  a  collection  of  certain  facts  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important,  —  nay,  es¬ 
sential,  —  that  every  one  should  possess.  The  knowledge  of  these 
facts  is  frequently  provided  for  by  oral  or  other  instruction  given  in 
the  grades  preceding  those  of  the  high  school  This  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  wise  provision,  and  does  not  preclude  the  pursuance  of  the 
study  of  physiology  in  an  altogether  different  way  when  the  mind  of 
the  student  is  sufficiently  matured.  Considered  in  this  other  way,  it 
is  a  branch  of  knowledge  whose  successful  pursuit  requires  the 
greatest  possible  familiarity  with  physical  and  chemical  principles 
and  with  those  of  biological  science,  together  with  an  acquaintance 
as  intimate  as  possible  with  the  art  of  experiment,  its  methods  and 
resources,  and  added  to  all  this  a  degree  of  mental  development  fitting 
the  student  to  grapple  with  problems  of  a  much  more  complicated 
nature  than  any  heretofore  laying  claim  to  his  attention.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  only  preparation  at  all  adequate  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  any'  other  than  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  vital  processes  of  man.  This  being  the  case,  and  the 
main  intellectual  advantages  of  the  study  of  Human  Physiology  being 
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such  as  are  only  available  to  the  mind  already  well  trained,  there  is 
but  one  place  that  it  can  suitably  occupy  in  the  scheme  of  scientific 
studies, — the  last  and  highest  place  in  the  list.  Any  attempt  to  place 
it  lower  than  this  will  so  detract  from  its  efficiency  as  an  aid  to 
mental  development  as  to  leave  little  reason  for  giving  it  any  con¬ 
sideration  at  all.  It  is  truly  styled  by  Schopenhauer  as  the  summit 
of  all  the  sciences.  Its  value  is  not,  any  more  than  that  of  any  other 
science,  in  its  being  a  collection  of  facts.  It  is  a  collection  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  each  of  which  is  an  appeal  to  the  highest  of  the  mental 
powers.  It  must  be  placed  at  such  a  stage  that  the  development  of 
those  faculties  to  which  it  appeals  shall  not  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  demands  made  upon  them. 

Such  a  course  as  we  have  here  outlined,  comprising  Dynamics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  liotany.  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Human  Physi¬ 
ology,  ought  to  extend  throughout  the  length  of  a  high-school  course 
of  four  years  duration  ;  nor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  can  even 
partial  justice  be  done  it  in  less  time,  and  it  would  be  better,  when¬ 
ever  the  time  is  limited  to  less  than  that  period,  to  attempt  only  a 
part  of  it.  All  attempts  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  never  complete  their  high-school  education,  by  the 
partial  consideration  of  topics  during  the  first  part  of  the  course, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  taken  up  at  some  future  time,  or  by  the  erection 
of  special  shorter  courses,  crowded  with  studies,  to  no  one  of  which 
sufficient  time  is  given  to  admit  even  of  a  conception  of  its  scope 
and  methods,  are  cases  of  misdirected  energy.  The  student  who  can 
only  spend  two  years  within  the  walls  of  the  high  school  will  be 
better  off  when  he  leaves  it  if  he  has  started  out,  just  as  he  would 
have  done,  with  the  prospect  of  an  indefinitely  extended  school  edu¬ 
cation  before  him,  than  he  will  be  if  his  instruction  has  been  especially 
shaped  with  reference  to  the  short  time  which  he  can  devote  to  re¬ 
ceiving  it,  and  if  at  the  end,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  strange  medley  of  facts  and  principles 
drawn  from  half-a-dozen  sciences,  but  without  any  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment.  To  the  one  who  has  thus  started  right  whole  departments  of 
knowledge  may  be  sealed  books,  but  he  will  have  a  fair  conception 
of  physical  science  at  least ;  and  the  systematic,  and,  at  any  rate, 
something  more  than  superficial  study  of  this  one  subject  will  give 
him  a  mental  training  that  will  help  him  amazingly  in  the  study  of 
any  other,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  it.  The  interests  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  complete  the  public-school  course  of  study  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  most  careful  consideration,  as,  in  numbers,  they  so 
greatly  outrank  those  who  persevere  to  the  end,  and  were  it  a  ques- 
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tion  to  be  decided  by  numerical  strength  alone,  their  interests  should 
be  paramount ;  but  it  is  the  object  cf  every  public-school  system  to 
provide  for  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  an  education  which, 
within  certain  well-defined  limits,  is  complete;  and,  even  in  the 
separate  divisions  of  this  system, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  high-school 
department, — there  is  a  sort  of  secondary  completeness  to  be  aimed  at 
which  is  equally  well  defined.  If  this,  then,  is  confessedly  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  of  its  departments 
as  well,  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  especial  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  considering  the  interests  of  the  large 
majority  with  regard  to  which  the  object  is  not  attained.  Happily, 
however,  this  conflict  of  interests  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  there 
is  a  best  way  of  building  the  educational  edifice,  and  of  constructing 
every  part  of  it,  from  the  foundation  up,  and  reflection  cannot  fail  to 
bring  the  conviction,  that,  however  desirable  a  tall  and  imposing 
structure  may  be,  yet  a  well-laid  foundation  and  a  substantially  built 
first  story,  even  if  the  building  go  no  higher,  are  better  than  a  struc¬ 
ture  as  high  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  hastily  and  imperfectly  built  and 
incapable  of  resisting  the  storms  which  it  is  sure  to  encounter.  The 
former  is  at  all  events  greatly  begun,  and  ever  presents  a  firm  base 
upon  which  to  build  further,  so  that  if  the  work  be  susijended  for 
years  it  may  at  any  time  be  resumed,  and  the  edifice  gradually  rise 
to  completion,  while  the  latter  can,  it  is  true,  be  patched  up  here  and 
there  and  gradually  strengthened  ;  but  the  work  at  best  must  be  done 
clumsily,  and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  pull  the  building 
down,  strengthen  the  foundation,  and  begin  over  again.  To  some¬ 
what  stretch  the  metaphor,  the  confusion  of  tongues  which  rewarded 
the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  may  be  said  to  symbolize  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  education  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  crowd  itito  one  year  the  subjects  to  which  two  years  are  no 
more  than  adequate. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  question  of  the  order  to  be  followed  in 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies  in  its  general  outlines,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  much  of  detail ;  as,  for  e.xample,  the  order  of  topics  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  study,  for  most  of  our  text-books  are  written  not  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  general  system,  but  each  with  reference  to  a  system  of 
its  own.  Instruction  in  these  studies  in  accordance  with  the  general 
scheme  here  proposed  would  necessitate  a  re-arrangement  of  topics 
in  many  existing  text-books.  As  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
essay  to  enter  into  such  detailed  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  will 
direct  our  attention  to  some  secondary  questions  which  naturally 
arise  in  this  connection.  Many  high-school  courses  embrace  a  study 
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which  is  called  Physical  Geography,  and  it  will  naturally  be  asked 
what  we  propose  to  do  with  it.  VVe  suspect  that  the  fact  that  this 
Physical  Geography  has  any  separate  place  whatsoever  in  these  courses 
arises  from  defective  te.xt-books  in  the  various  branches  of  science  ; 
for  it  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  scientific  fragments  drawn  from 
many  sources,  which  fragments,  put  together,  show  little  kinship  and 
form  a  book  of  so  miscellaneous  a  character  that  there  is  often  ques¬ 
tion  of  w'here  it  should  be  placed  in  the  course  of  study.  This  will 
be  seen  by  observing  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  courses 
of  a  few  different  schools  taken  at  random,  or  in  the  fact  that,  after 
enjoying  for  many  years  a  position  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  high  school  of  Chicago,  it  was  suddenly  and  uncere¬ 
moniously  transferred  to  the  fourth  or  last  year,  where  it  remained 
fora  while,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  former  humble  position. 

The  only  value  of  such  a  book  is  for  use  as  a  collection  of  valuable 
information  in  the  lower  schools.  Most  of  the  contents  are  facts 
concerning  natural  phenomena  which  may  be  imparted  to  scholars 
of  the  lower  grades  merely  as  facts  without  attempting  an  e.xplana- 
tion  of  the  principles  which  underlie  them.  If  carefully  dissected, 
however,  its  various  parts  will  be  found  to  fit  into  places  which  are 
either  vacant  or  imperfectly  filled  in  other  te.xt-books  ;  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  actual  physical  conformation  of  the  earth 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  political  geography  of  the 
grammar  grades,  thus  making  it  something  more  than  a  mere  enumer¬ 
ation  of  unsystematized  facts,  and  lending  to  the  study  of  Geography 
something  of  the  interest  that  can  never  attach  to  anything  w'hich 
e.xercises  the  memory  wdthout  stimulating  reflection  ;  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  winds,  tides,  et^...,  as  well  as  the  meteorological  part,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  study  of  Physics,  and  only  in  this  connection  can  such 
phenomena  be  satisfactorily  considered  ;  the  enumeration  of  the  rocks 
and  the  statement  of  their  composition  belongs  to  Chemistry,  and  the 
detailed  account  of  those  natural  phenomena  which  result  in  perma¬ 
nently  changing  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  belongs  either  to 
physical  science  or  to  the  special  study  of  Geology,  which,  as  far  as 
its  relation  to  such  changes  is  concerned,  is  merely  the  study  of  the 
application  of  physical  principles  to  the  special  conditions  offered  by 
the  earth’s  crust ;  that  part  which  relates  to  plant  and  animal  life  upon 
the  earth  is  simply  distributive  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  those  studies. 

Astronomy  may,  as  before  suggested,  be  considered  as  a  mathe¬ 
matical  study,  and  taken  up  as  the  last  topic  considered  under  that 
head ;  it  will  then  come  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  course,  at  a 
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period  when  the  knowledge  of  physical  science  which  it  requires 
will  have  been  secured.  The  study  of  Psychology  pre-supposes  some 
degree  of  intellectual  maturity,  and  is  pursued  to  the  more  advantat;e 
the  wider  the  field  of  jjrevious  study,  if  introduced  at  all  as  a  separate 
study  into  the  course,  a  measure  the  advisability  of  which  is  ques¬ 
tionable  ;  it  should  occur  at  the  latter  end ;  aside  from  this,  in  the 
study  of  Physiology,  the  consideration  of  the  functional  activity  of 
the  nervous  structures  will  involve  the  intelligent  use  and  accurate 
definition  of  the  most  important  psychological  terms. 

There  remains  one  other  question  for  consitleration.  The  first 
study  in  our  outlined  course  is  Physics,  including  Dynamics, — the 
study  of  this  requires  an  acquaintance  with  algebraic  and  geometrical 
principles  ;  but  in  most  high  schools.  Algebra  occupies  the  first  vear 
and  Geometry  the  second.  An  attempt  to  teach  Physics  at  any  other 
than  an  extremely^  slow  rate  during  the  first  year  must  be  a  failure, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  required  for  the 
comprehension  of  some  of  its  principles  ;  if  the  commencement  of 
the  scientific  part  of  the  course  be  deferred  until  the  second  year,  it 
will  stretch  beyond  the  limits  of  the  entire  course,  and  the  student 
will  have  nothing  of  a  scientific  nature  for  his  first  year.  If  Algebra 
were  made  a  grammar-school  study,  and  the  mathematical  part  of  the 
high-school  course  thus  made  to  begin  with  Geometry,  the  difficulty 
would  be  done  away  with ;  but  that,  perhaps,  is  a  more  utopian  sug¬ 
gestion  than  any  other  in  this  essay,  and  as  an  alternative  we  will 
only  say  that  if  the  natural  order  of  the  sciences  be  broken, 
the  least  harm  will  perhaps  be  done  by  taking  uj)  as  much  as 
possible  of  Botany  and  Zoology  and  of  the  methods  of  classification 
for  the  first  year,  and  commencing  the  second  year  with  Physics  ;  from 
that  going  on  in  the  order  laid  down.  It  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  writer  that  the  studies  here  suggested  for  the  first  year,  if  prop¬ 
erly  pursued,  are  to  the  young  mind  of  greater  service  than  any 
others  in  calling  forth  and  developing  the  most  valuable  of  the  mental 
faculties,  notably  the  faculty  of  close  observation ;  and  perhaps  the 
training  received  from  them  thus  early  will,  in  its  effects,  as  subse¬ 
quently  seen  throughout  the  course,  largely  compensate  for  the  con¬ 
fusion  into  which  the  natural  order  of  scientific  studies  is  thrown  by 
this  disarrangement. 

Time  was  when  the  higher  education  consisted  mainly  of  the 
Classics  and  Mathematics  ;  the  enormous  stimulus  given  to  Natural 
Science  during  the  last  few  years  has  caused  a  great  outcry  against  the 
educational  methods  fossilized  by  the  sanction  of  centuries;  the  com¬ 
plaint  runs  :  Our  students  study  words  and  not  things.  A  new  7r^imc 
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should  be  inau^uiatcd,  in  which  the  study  of  Science  shall  occupy 
the  first  place,  bringing  us,  as  it  does,  in  contact  with  what  is  ac¬ 
tually  around  us.  The  complaint  is  just,  hut  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  evil  it  seeks  to  cure.  Science  itself  may  be 
made  a  mere  study  of  words,  and  bring  about  mental  stagnation 
as  effectually  as  the  most  orthodox  of  Latin  grammars.  There  is  an 
inborn  instinct  that  impels  most  people  to  play  the  part  of  the  phono¬ 
graph.  The  object  of  education  is  to  subdue  this  instinct,  and  to 
make  independent  thought  the  normal  product  of  mental  activity. 
Now  that  the  claims  of  Science  upon  our  educational  systems  are 
fairly  recognized, — or,  at  least,  are  in  the  way  of  speedily  becoming  so, 
— it  is  well  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  value,  avoiding  on  the  one 
hand  the  position,  now  well  nigh  untenable,  of  those  who  not  long 
since  looked  scornfully  down  upon  the  upstart  intruder,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  just  what  their  ancestors  had  done  before  them  ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  position  of  those  who  claim  for  Science  all  the  allegi¬ 
ance  hitherto  bestowed  upon  Mathematics  and  the  Classics,  and  whose 
own  education,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  chief  spokesmen,  Mr. 
Spencer,  is  so  unfortunately  one  sided  as  to  excuse  their  bias,  but  to 
render  them  incompetent  to  judge  fairly  of  the  merits  of  that  which 
they  condemn. 

The  obviously  beneficial  results  which  the  introduction  of  Science 
into  general  education  has  already  produced  are  to  be  attributed  to 
several  causes.  It  has  widened  the  mental  horizon  of  the  student, 
and  this  alone  is  of  no  small  consequence.  It  has  appealed  power¬ 
fully  to  mental  faculties  over  which  other  studies  are  powerless.  It 
has,  by  familiarizing  its  own  methods,  imparted  a  more  liberal  spirit 
to  training  in  other  departments.  But  it  has  yet  something  else  to 
do.  It  has  stood  more  aloof  from  its  companions  than  even  the 
novelty  of  its  subject-matter  and  methods  would  warrant.  They  have 
learned  much  from  it,  but  it  in  turn  has  much  to  learn  from  them. 
It  has  occupied  itself  too  much  with  the  consideration  of  facts  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  principles  with  reference  to  which  alone  the 
facts  have  any  educational  value.  Its  usefulness  in  education  has 
been  diminished  by  its  laying  itself  open  to  the  too  just  charge  of 
empiricism.  All  this  is  what  might  have  been  expected  in  its  earlier 
years,  but  the  time  is  surely  come  when  we  may  expect  something 
more  of  it.  We  have,  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thought  that  education,  and  especially'  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  aims  at  something  more  than  taxing  the  memory  ;  to  overburden 
It  with  facts  is  to  make  it  necessary'  in  after-life  to  continually'  crowd 
out  those  which  are  useless  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  ones 
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which  have  to  be  accommodated.  VV'e  use  the  tvord  “  facts”  in  the 
sense  of  details,  and  as  distinguished  from  principles,  which  are,  of 
course,  in  reality  only  facts  of  a  higher  and  more  generalized  kind. 
Kducation  is  largely  the  jirocess  of  arriving  at  these  generalized  facts 
by  inductive  methods  ;  only  as  many  of  the  details  are  necessary  as 
may  be  required  by  the  student  in  order  that  he  may  perform  the  in¬ 
duction  for  himself ;  the  rest  are  in  their  proper  place  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  the  encyclopedia,  not  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

It  is  surely  an  enormous  waste  of  energy  to  store  the  memory  with 
a  mass  of  details,  drawn  from  all  departments  of  knowledge,  in  the 
hope  that  some  share  of  them  will  be  those  needed  in  after-life, — the 
memory  itself  revolts  and  rejects  them  all  without  discrimination. 
The  particular  set  of  facts  required  by  the  individual,  in  his  own 
l^eculiar  walk  in  life,  will  be  obtained  easily  enough  when  the  time 
comes,  if  he  bring  to  their  acquisition  the  power  of  rightly  inter¬ 
preting  what  he  sees  either  in  the  book  of  the  library  or  the  book  of 
nature.  Such  power  is  the  result  of  education  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  hav'e  defined  it,  and  the  scientific  part  of  education,  if  pursued 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  motive  here  urged, — that  of  the  acquisition 
of  princij)lcs,  each  of  which  stands  for  many  detailed  facts,  rather 
than  of  the  facts  themselves, — is  able  to  contribute  to  this  power  no 
less  largely  than  any  other  part  ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  most 
efiheient  as  an  aid  to  mental  development,  its  study  must  be  as  rigor 
ously  systematized  as,  for  example,  the  study  of  the  classics  has 
been  by  the  labors  of  successive  generations.  The  example  is  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  it  is  always  easier  to  follow  an  example  than  to  set  one.  To 
place  the  different  branches  of  Science  in  their  proper  relation  to  one 
another,  and  make  of  the  disconnected  fragments  an  organic  whole, 
is  one  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken.  To  attempt  this  has  been 
the  object  of  the  present  essay. 
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historic  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SUPERIOR  TEACHING. 

BY  J.  A.  REINHART,  PH.  D. 

II. 

We  resume  the  consideration  of  certain  instances  of  superior 
teaching.  We  shall  aim  to  determine  the  psychologic  and  pedagogic 
principles  upon  which  the  e.xcellence  of  the  teaching  rests  ;  and  for 
our  second  illustration  we  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  Chapter  X. 
of  the  first  volume  of  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  of  St.  Pani^ 
It  may,  we  think,  be  made  apparent  that  this  remarkable  chapter  of 
a  justly  famous  work  is  a  striking  illustration  of  excellent  teaching 
in  the  subject-matter  of  History.  This  complex  thing  we  call  teach¬ 
ing, —  this  combination  of  selection  of  subject-matter,  definition  and 
restriction  of  field  of  study ;  direction  of  thought,  moral  influence, 
determination  of  will-power,  illustration  and  exemplification,  giving 
of  information  and  denial  of  information,  giving  of  help  and  denial 
of  help,  allowance  of  freedom  and  insistance  upon  recognition  of 
authority, — this  complex  art,  we  repeat,  is  not  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  class-instructor  :  it  is  often  the  field,  and,  in  a  strictly  scientific 
sense,  also  of  the  tvriter.  The  aim,  method,  manner,  and  general 
spirit  of  the  writer,  who  has  a  definite  didactic  object,  may  have  for 
the  class  instructor  lessons  susceptible  of  varied  application.  For 
teachers  must,  as  it  now  seems,  continue  to  count  among  their  most 
determining  and  most  efficacious  auxiliaries,  books, — text-books  which 
shall  speak  to  the  student  when  the  teacher  is  silent,  speak  at 
length,  and  with  wealth  of  illustration  where  he  has  but  time  to 
indicate,  and  be  the  sources  of  information  and  inspiration,  more 
comprehensive  and  influential  than  even  his  living  art  and  voice. 
Happy  is  that  teacher  whose  aid  and  auxiliaries  of  this  kind  are 
as  comprehensive  and  as  truly  pedagogic,  natural,  methodical,  and 
inspiring  in  their  spirit  and  method,  as  his  own  judicious,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  active  art.  For  the  implements  of  the  teacher’s  toil, 
liis  text-books, —  the  manuals  of  study,  the  guides  to  established 
usage  in  language,  the  hand-books  of  investigation  in  mathematics, 
the  introductions  to  the  various  sciences, — should  themselves  be  the 
exponents  of  a  method,  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  mind  and  by  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  character. 

Apropos  of  our  proposed  analysis  of  this  chapter  of  Conybeare  and 
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Howson,  the  noble  words  of  Milton  arc  recalled  :  “  Books  are  not 
absolutely  dead  things  ;  .  .  .  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial, 

the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  pro¬ 
duced  them  ” 

The  chapter  opens  with  an  allusion  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  co¬ 
temporary  of  St.  Paul’s,  a  traveler  through  the  same  countries,  and, 
like  him,  a  visitor  to  Athens.  An  e.xtract  from  the  biography  of 
Apollonius  heads  the  chapter,  reciting  the  magician’s  entrance  into 
Athens,  his  interviews  with  the  philosophers,  the  devotion  of  the 
Athenians  to  religious  observances,  the  discourse  concerning  the 
worship  of  the  deity,  and  the  altars  to  the  Unknown  Gods.  The  like 
experiences  of  St.  Paul  and  his  relation  to  these  Athenians  and  to 
their  city, — “  mother  of  arts  and  eloquence,” — are  the  subjects  to  be 
taught,  to  be  represented  to  the  consciousness  of  the  reader.  We 
have,  in  the  first  place,  a  vivid  account  of  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul  as 
he  flees  from  Beroea  to  Athens.  In  imagination  the  student  accom¬ 
panies  the  Apostle.  The  heights  of  Macedonia  and  snowy  Olympus 
itself  disappear  as  the  vessel  gradually  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  center  of  all  the  interest  of  classical  Greece.  Land  and  water 
become  eloquent,  every  rock  is  a  monument,  every  current  is  ani¬ 
mated  with  some  memory  of  the  past.  Mt.  Athos,  Thermopylae, 
Marathon  appear ;  the  southern  point  of  Attica  is  doubled,  the  sun¬ 
light  flashes  from  the  armor  of  Minerva  Promachus  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  finally  the  vessel  anchors  in  the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus.  Then 
follows  a  description  of  Attica  and  of  Athens,  with  maps,  plans,  and 
illustrations. 

The  topography,  the  geography  of  the  place  is  developed.  The 
ground,  the  sky,  the  atmosphere,  climate,  clouds,  and  mountains  re¬ 
veal  themselves  to  us,  as  they  did  to  St.  Paul,  to  Apollonius,  to  Pau- 
sanias,  to  Cicero,  to  every  living  man  of  that  age.  Next  we  have  the 
scene  which  met  the  eyes  of  St,  Paul  in  the  harbor  of  Piraeus, —  the 
shipping,  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  the  landing-places,  the  thea¬ 
ters  on  the  shore,  the  temples  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  perfect 
buildings  shining  from  the  Acropolis.  Then  follows  the  development 
of  what  met  St.  Paul’s  eyes  when  he  entered  Athens  and  “  disputed 
in  the  market  daily  with  them  that  met  with  him.”  The  reader  be¬ 
holds  the  whole  scene  re<rcatcd,  existent  and  insistent  before  St. 
Paul  ;  the  public  buildings,  the  statues,  the  temj)les, — “  the  glorious 
public  life  of  Athens,” — the  memorials  of  acted  history ;  the  gods 
(more  numerous  than  men),  altars,  theaters.  Mars  Hill  and  the 
Agora,  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon,  —  all  are  represented  to 
him,  mirrored  to  his  clear  and  distinct  consciousness.  But  St.  Paul 
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must  be  associated  not  only  with  the  public  life  and  the  religion  of 
Athens,  hut  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  And  the  reader  con¬ 
templates  the  site  of  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  “  Painted 
Porch,”  and  the  Garden,  — on  the  principle  that  the  appearance  and 
spirit  of  Athens  must  be  realized,  —  held  as  an  actuality  before  the 
mind  of  the  learner, — who  would  understand  “St.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill.” 
The  Athenian  character  is  restored  for  us,  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
morals,  the  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  the  impressions 
of  Pausanias  and  Cicero,  visitors  to  Athens  (the  former  before  and 
the  latter  after  St.  Paul),  are  recorded  ;  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  its 
originators,  its  teachers,  the  various  schools,  the  results  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  Athenian  character,  the  contrasts  and  oppositions  of  this 
philosophy  and  this  character  to  the  Gospel  to  be  proclaimed  by  St. 
Paul, — all  these  are  contemplated  by  the  reader.  Finally,  the  chief 
of  the  dramatis  personee,  St.  Paul  himself,  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  his 
impressions  of  this  Athenian  art,  religion,  politics,  architectural 
splendor, —  this  pomp  of  acted  history,  this  wealth  of  religious  and 
patriotic  memorial, — and  his  unrivaled  tact  and  eloquence  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  Areophagus,  is  vividly  represented  to  the  contem¬ 
plative  reader. 

COMMENTARY’. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  listening  to  a  sermon  based 
upon  St.  Paul’s  speech  on  Mars  Hill.  His  thoughts  reverted  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  historical  passage  which  he  has  selected  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  superior  teaching.  He  then  coined  a  phrase  descriptive 
of  the  method  of  the  learned  authors,  and,  in  fact,  constituting  a 
generalization  of  their  whole  didactic  procedure.  The  method  which 
the  authors  pursue,  said  he  to  himself,  is  the  Reeoiistrnetioii  of  the 
Environment ;  they  would  re-create  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
reader  St.  Paul’s  whole  environment,  would  make  to  live  again  in 
the  reader’s  pictorial  imagination,  the  epoch,  the  time,  the  place, 
surroundings  and  conditions,  all  the  detail  of  modifying  circumstance, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  reconstructed  environment,  they  would  allow 
St.  Paul’s  doings  to  tell  their  own  significant  story.  Let  us  consider 
what  is  involved  in  this  as  a  pedagogical  principle  of  historical  in¬ 
struction. 

I.  The  principle  of  the  reeonstriiction  of  the  environment  recog¬ 
nizes  that  no  fact  in  life  or  history  is  isolated  or  without  depend¬ 
encies  ;*  that  every  event  must  be  studied  in  its  relations,  as  part  of 
a  complex  whole,  to  which  the  student  shall  apply  his  faculty  of  com- 

’  All  the  diverse  parts  of  this  civilization,  so  large  and  so  complex,  were  united  by 
common  dependencies.” — H.  Taine,  Historical  and  Critical  Essays 
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prehension.  The  reconstruction' of  the  environment  is.  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  a  picturing-out  process,  a  development  into  a  compre¬ 
hensive  totality  in  the  consciousness  of  the  learner  of  the  original 
elements  of  the  thing  he  wishes  apprehended.  The  facts  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  arc  brought  forward  as  a  realistic  whole.  Details  are  de¬ 
veloped  to  perfect  the  conception  of  the  whole.  To  quote  the  highest 
of  German  authorities,*  “  If  the  investigator  progresses  from  vivid 
details  to  a  condensation  of  the  contents  of  ideas,  the  public-school 
teacher  viust  return  from  the  idea  to  the  separate  phenomena  in  order 
to  make  them  clear  and  impressive  ;  .  .  .  every  means  must 

therefore  be  employed  to  bring  stirring  events  vhndly  before  our  own 
eyes”  Any  historical  event, — i.  e.,  Washington’s  resigning  his  com¬ 
mission,  or  Luther’s  apppearance  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, — cantjot  be 
comprehended  or  known  as  an  isolation  the  related  parts  must  be 
shown  and  in  eo-existence  of  relation.  Any  series  of  teaching  acts, 
such  as  Conybeare  and  How'son’s  Chapter  X.,  or  the  two  events  just 
mentioned,  must  present  “definite  groups  of  historical  facts  in  their 
interior  eonneetion.”  ^  To  secure  the  perception  of  this  interior  con¬ 
nection,  the  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  a  group  of  facts,  the 
teacher  must  place  the  learner  in  the  “midst of  the  spirit  of  human¬ 
ity  ”  in  the  midst  of  the  recreated  environment  of  these  facts. 

2.  But  what  psychological  principle  makes  this  method  of  historical 
instruction  either  desirable  or  necessary  t  Let  us  inquire.  All 
knowledge  is  through  e.xperience,  and  that  knowledge  is  most  perfect 
which  is  the  result  of  direct  e.xperience,  or  is,  as  the  Germans  say, 
intuitional, — i.  e.,  gained  in  the  direct  presence  of  the  object.  “All 
knowledge,  it  may  be  safely  said,  must  be  ultimately  founded  on  ex¬ 
perience,  which  is  a  general  name  for  the  various  feelings  impressed 
upon  the  mind  at  any  period  of  its  existence.” ^  Further,  “the 
faculty^  of  intuition  is  the  basis  of  all  intellectual  culture.  .  .  . 

All  instruction  in  elementary  schools  must  rest  upon  real  intuition  ♦ 
But  very  evidently,  in  historical  instruction,  the  student  cannot  be 
made  to  have  direct  experience  ;  no  immediate  knowledge  is  possible  ; 
intuitional  instruction  is  not  available.  But  the  intuitional  instruc. 
tion  may  be  simulated  by  the  revival  and  reconstruction  of  a  past 


^Diesterweg:  Instruction  in  History,  in  Hall's  .Methods  of  Tcachimc  History;  Boston. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  of  American  publications  on  Methods.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  Dr.  Hall  did  not  annotate  Diesterweg  ;  that  he  did  not  address  himself  in 
this  particular  instance  to  that  work,  in  the  like  of  which,  Taine  says,  every  thinking  per- 
S'm  is  now  laboring,  —  xcicmftX'),  the  interpretation  of  the  German  mind.  For  it  will  not  do 
merely  to  translate  the  German  pedagogical  mird;  to  the  mass,  perhaiis,  it  is  little  less  in 
telligible  in  its  Knglish  dress  than  in  the  original ;  it  needs  to  be  interpreted  to  us. 

2  Abbenrode  :  Catechism  on  .Methods  of  Instruction,  German  Pedii^os;}' •,  p.  491. 

*Jevons;  Lessons  in  Logic.  ^Desterweg:  German  Pedagogy  :  p.  380. 
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group  of  facts  in  their  entirety,  in  their  connections  and  relations  ;  by 
their  interpretation  the  imagination  may  replace  the  faculty  of  in¬ 
tuition,  and  herein  is  revealed  the  psychologic  principle  referred  to. 
The  ideal  state  of  knowledge  is  the  intuitional,  the  being  present,  as 
Ulvsses,  “Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy,”  the  being  as 
Ulysses,  “  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met.”  Ilut  this,  in  historical  in¬ 
struction,  is  impossible.  “Our  great  care  should  be  to  supply  as 
much  as  possible  the  want  of  present,  personal,  direct,  and  sensible 
observation  w'hich  we  can  no  longer  practice;  for  it  is  our  only  means 
of  knowing  men.  Let  us  make  the  past  present ;  in  order  to  judge 
of  a  thing  it  must  "be  before  us  ;  there  is  no  experience  in  respect  of 
what  is  absent.”  *  Historical  instruction  is,  therefore,  efficacious  just 
in  proportion  as  it  simulates  the  living,  vivid  impression  of  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  this  tendency  toward  the  characteristics  of  intuitional 
instruction  is  possible  through  the  faculty  of  representative  im¬ 
agination. 

3.  All  knowletlge  is  founded  on  experience.  The  fundamental  con¬ 
ceptions  of  every  science,  of  every  branch  of  learning,  are  reducible 
to  the  impressions  of  direct  experience, — /.  to  iiituitions.  “  More 
important  than  all  means  of  instruction  is  the  apprehending  and  ac¬ 
complishing, — a  view  which  vindicates  itself  evermore  and  more  that 
all  instruciion,  ^vithoiit  exception,  innst  be  based  on  intuition."^  To 
illustrate  :  In  teaching  arithmetic,  from  the  beginning  we  are  wholly 
dependent  for  success  on  the  perfection  of  the  child’s  first  direct  ex¬ 
periences,  his  intuitions  of  number  and  of  the  relations  of  number. 
And,  in  geometry,  with  what  scrupulous  care  must  the  fundamental 
intuitions  be  realized  !  The  instruction  here,  at  this  early  stage,  is  of 
the  most  extreme  importance  ;  the  intuitions  must  be  realized  in  the 
most  vivid  consciousness,  or  henceforth  the  student’s  progress  is  as 
in  a  dream.  The  question  before  us  is.  What  are  the  corresponding 
intuitions  which  the  clear  understanding  of  the  affairs  of  history 
necessitate.^  “How  can  he  who  has  never  seen  peoples,  possess  a 
living  image  of  them  and  of  their  life.^  How  can  he  who  has  no  e.x- 
perience  understand  history?  ”3  The  intuitions  which  fit  a  student 
to  understand  history  begin  with  his  impressions  of  social  life  out¬ 
side  the  family.  The  phenomena  of  school-life,  the  visible  body  of 
individuals  there  associated  (more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  law), 
and  showing  the  action  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  results 
of  the  master’s  authority,  continue  these  impressions.  Later  in  life 
the  phenomena  of  township  government,  of  church  and  other  public 

*Taine:  Hist  ary  of  Lw^lish  Literature ;  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

^  Diesteruh^s  leaeki  Os  Giude,  Uerman  ;  p.  384.  ^  Ibid. 
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assemblies,  and  also  the  operations  (so  far  as  they  come  under  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  student)  of  the  State  and  National 
Governments,  furnish  a  store  of  intellectual  experiences  which  should 
be  systematically  extended,  deepened,  and  “  brought  into  realm  of  a 
clear  consciousness.” 

The  necessity  of  hasing  all  historical  instruction  on  direct  intuition 
is  fully  recognized  by  the  authors  of  our  typical  act  of  teaching. 
Consider  what  intuitions,  what  previous  direct  experience,  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  realize  to  one’s  self  the  “  gloom  in  the  dells  of  Hymettus,’ 
the  “  temple-crowned  Acropolis,”  and  “  the  Agora  full  of  the  me¬ 
morials  of  actual  history,”  —  “the  center  of  a  glorious  public  life, 
when  the  orators  and  statesmen,  the  poets  and  artists,  found  there 
all  the  incentives  of  their  noblest  enthusiasm.”  *  The  authors  liken 
the  Agora  to  the  beautiful  squares  of  Verona  or  I'lorence,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  necessity  of  building  knowledge  on  previous  intuition,  for 
“  the  endeavor  of  history-teaching  must  be  to  bring  the  events  of  the 
past  into  animated  contact  with  the  impressions  of  the  iiresent.”3 

4.  Commenting  still  further  upon  this  illustration  of  superior 
teaching,  we  remark  that  the  true  method  of  teaching  in  history  is 
analytic, — one  which  presents  the  facts  iox  interpretation  and  com¬ 
prehension,  and  not  opinions  and  theories  to  be  synthetically  sub¬ 
stantiated.  M.  Taine,  alluding  to  Carlyle,  in  his  Life  of  Croimvcll, 
says,  “This  history,  Carlyle’s  masterpiece,  is  but  a  collection  of  let¬ 
ters  and  speeches,  commented  on  and  united  by  a  continuous  narra¬ 
tive.  The  impression  which  they  leave  is  extraordinary.  ...  At 
last,  we  are  face  to  face  with  Cromwell.  .  .  .  Would  that  all 
history  were  like  this.”"*  The  same  writer,  referring  to  the  recon. 
struction  of  a  past  age  and  its  interpretation,  remarks,  “  This  precise 
and  proved  interpretation  of  past  sensations  has  given  to  history  in 
our  days  a  second  birth.” 5  The  emphasis,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  to  be  laid  on  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  historic  phe¬ 
nomena  rather  than  on  the  comprehension  of  the  individual  views  of 
the  historian,  may  be  illustrated  by  Hegel’s  distinction  between  an 
original  a  reflective  treatment  of  history:  “In  the  former  the 
mind  of  the  author  (or  teacher)  becomes  identified  with  the  spirit 
of  the  subject  and  the  age  which  he  describes  ;  of  this  kind  are  Her¬ 
odotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Ccosars  Commentaries,  — all  simple 
chronicles  and  memoirs,  and  all  contemporaneous  history,  in  fact. 
In  the  latter  the  mind  of  the  author  is  far  in  advance  of  the  age 

1 1  )iestcrweg,  in  Eartiarcf s  German  Pedagogy  ;  p.  382. 

'■^Conybeare  and  Ilowson's  St.  Paul ;  I.  p.  353. 

*  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Studying  llistcyry. 

*  History  of  English  Literature  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  470.  ^  Und ;  i.  p. 
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which  he  describes.”  ‘  Compare  with  this  the  remark  that  the  his¬ 
torical  “  issue  and  its  consequences  must  not  be  given  in  the  watk- 
ened  reflection  that  results  to  the  narrator  after  centuries,  but  in  that 
which  must  have  existed  for  those  directly  concerned.”^  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  condensation  of  history  and  the  consequent  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  teacher,  we  may  compare  the  following:  “As  soon  as 
the  matter  has  been  so  closely  condensed  that  we  can  no  longer  fol¬ 
low  the  inner  movement  of  forces,  and  no  longer  understand  the 
course  of  development  from  causes,  then  all  experience  ceases  ” 
then  the  learner  s  efforts  are  confined  to  verbal  perception,  verbal 
memorizing. 

It  may  further  be  stated,  as  a  principle  of  historical  teaching,  that 
the  method  of  investigation  is  far  preferable  to  that  which  has  been 
called  the  Method  of  Instruction. 4  “  I  am  convinced  that  the  method 
of  teaching  (or  learning)  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
method  of  investigation  is  incomparably  the  best,  since  not  content 
with  serving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock 
on  which  they  grow  ;  it  tends  to  set  the  reader  (a  learner)  himself 
on  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  direct  him  into  those  paths  in  which 
the  author  has  made  his  own  discoveries.”  s  Adapting  the  principle 
of  Diesterweg,  we  may  say  that  the  method  of  historical  instruction 
is  identical  with  that  of  practical  life;  it  demands  the  establishment 
of  actual  conditions  as  its  starting-point,  on  which  the  intellectual 
labor  of  the  learner  shall  be  based/*  Relative  to  the  method  of  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  teaching  of  history  we  may  quote  Hamilton  :  “  It 
is  manifest  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  through  our  personal  ex¬ 
perience  is  far  superior  in  degree  to  that  which  we  obtain  through 
the  experience  of  other  men.”?  Says  Gladstone,  “  Inquiry  is  a  road 
to  truth,  and  authority  is  a  road  to  truth.  .  .  .  Inquiry  is  the 
more  normal,  the  more  excellent  way.”* 

The  excellence  of  the  method  of  investigation,  as  applied  to 
teaching,  may  be  referred  to  the  principle  that  a  method  is  valuable 
in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  exercise  a  greater  number  of  the  nobler 
faculties  in  a  higher  degree  :9  to  the  principle  that  the  “intellect  is 
perfected,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity  ”  ;  and  finally,  to  the 
principle  that  the  mind,  in  elaborating  its  knowledge,  naturally  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  the  method  of  analysis.” 

1  Methodi  of  Tcathiug  llistorv  ;  p.  59.  ^  Ibid ;  p.  69.  8  /(,ij  •  p_  j 
*  Vide  Ltsso/ij  in  Loj^ic,  Jevons;  p.  202. 

®  Durke  ;  J^ssiiy  on  the  Sublime  ;  (|uoted  by  Pavne  :  Science  of  Education  ;  p.  230. 

^  Methods  of  Teachin<^  History  ;  |).  115,  '  Loyic  ;  j).  442. 

*' On  the  Limits  of  Authority.  ''Hamilton;  Discussions. 

'’Aristotle:  quoted  in  Hamilton;  p.  S.  *'Ham.ltoi:  Metaph.;  p.  49S, 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FIRST  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

[Continued  from  the  May  June  No.] 

BY  G.  G.  BUSH,  PH.D. 

Officers  OF  the  University. —  Chancellor  (^Caticcllarins).  —  The 
title  of  Chancellor  is  ecclesiastic,  and  had  its  origin  in  Paris.  As 
the  university  sprang  in  part  from  the  cathedral  school,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  cathedral  became  its  nominal  head,  the  title'  was 
transferred  to  this  new  dignity.  But  the  authority  e.xerciscii  by  the 
chancellors  in  Germany  depended  very  largely  upcjn  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  founders  of  the  universities.  Archbishop 
Arnestus,  as  chancellor  at  Prague,  was  vested  with  e.xtraordinary 
powers,  such  as  were  unknown  to  Paris  under  the  regulations  of 
Gregory  IX.,  or  even  to  Prague  in  later  times.  In  general  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  besides  having  power  to  enact  laws,  enjoyed  the  right  to 
create  doctors  and  masters  of  arts.  He  was  present  at  the  examina¬ 
tions,  and  could  conduct  the  same ;  he  gave  permission  to  deliver 
lectures,  and  in  all  spiritual  matters  had  unlimited  jurisdiction. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  this  dignity  (except  in  Paris,  where  it 
was  always  subordinate)  was  conferred  upon  the  archbishop,  and, 
according  to  the  oldest  Vienna  statutes,  the  decision  in  criminal 
cases,  after  being  adjudged  by  the  rector,  belonged  in  the  last 
instance  to  the  chancellor,  and  if  the  criminal  was  found  guilty,  the 
penalty  of  death  according  to  the  canon  law  could  be  pronounced 
before  his  court.  When,  however,  before  the  close  of  the  first  half* 
century  of  university  life  in  Germany,  pope  and  ruler  combined  to 
free  the  universities  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  dignity  and 
influence  of  the  chancellor  were  thereby  diminished. 

About  this  time  a  struggle  for  autonomy  began  in  many  of  the 
universities,  which  was  aided  by  their  constitutions,  since,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  powers  conferred  by  them,  U[K)n  the  request  of  the 
faculties,  special  conservators  of  academic  rights  couUl  be  ajrpointed 
by  the  pope.  The  particular  object  sought  was  to  limit  as  much  as 
possible  the  power  of  the  chancellor,  and  increase  in  like  ratio  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  rector. 

Rector.  —  The  chief  officer  of  the  university  was  the  rector.  He 


*  In  Bologna  the  head  of  the  theological  faculty  w.as  strangely  called  Cuncellarinlus. 
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was  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  the  instruction,  and  the  disci¬ 
pline,  and  associated  with  him  was  the  academical  senate.  Until  the 
abrogation  of  the  chancellorship  his  authority,  however,  was  some¬ 
what  limited,  but  afterward  it  became  much  greater  in  Germany  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  Italy  and  France.  After  a  new  university  had 
been  divided  into  nations  and  faculties,  the  first  business  was  to 
choose  a  rector,  but  the  method  employed  in  making  the  selection 
varied  greatly  in  different  universities.  In  Vienna,  following  the 
e.xample  of  Paris,  the  electors  were  the  four  procurators  of  the 
nations,  and  the  choice  of  rector  was  confined  to  the  philosopliical 
faculty,  but  after  1384  a  member  of  any  faculty  was  eligible  to 
election.  The  same  was  true  at  Heidelberg,  where  the  first  rector, 
Marsilius  of  Inghen,  was  chosen  from  the  philosophical,  while  only 
seven  years  later  the  choice  fell  upon  a  member  of  the  theological 
faculty.  But  in  Prague  and  Erfurt  the  elective  machinery  was 
nearly  as  complicated  as  that  used  in  Venice  when  choosing  the 
Doge.  On  the  days  called  “  Georgi  ”  and  “  Galli,”  —  that  is,  twice  a 
year, — each  of  the  four  nations  chose  an  elector.  These  electors 
chose  seven  others,  and  then  the  seven  last-named  chose  a  new 
electoral  committee  of  five,  by  whom  the  choice  of  a  rector  was  made. 
The  last  three  elections  must  take  place  within  an  hour,  under  heavy 
penalties.  In  Erfurt  professors  in  all  the  faculties  were  eligible  to 
this  office,  and  the  method  of  selection  was  as  follows:  A  committee 
of  eleven  was  first  elected  and  then  a  student  was  added  ;  from  this 
number  a  smaller  committee  of  three  was  chosen  by  lot.  The  young¬ 
est  of  the  three, — possibly  a  student,  —  then  proposed  three  candi¬ 
dates,  and  one  of  these  was  declared  rector.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  Prague  University,  and  in  Vienna  until  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  rector  was  chosen  twice  a  year ;  but  in  all  the  other 
universities  the  elections  took  place  only  once  a  year, — a  custom 
which  is  still  retained. 

The  qualifications  for  this  office  were  similar  to  those  required  in 
the  University  of  Bologna,  which  have  been  named,  e.xcept  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  law.  Within  eight  days  after  election,  —  usually  on  Sunday  or  P'ri- 
day,  —  the^new  rector  called  an  assembly  of  the  university,  took  the 
oath  of  office,  and  received  the  seal  and  statirte-book  from  his  prede¬ 
cessor  who  then  became  rector  antiquus.  In  the  oath  he  pledged 
himself,  among  other  things,  to  administer  the  revenues  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  enrich  the  annals  of  the  faculty  and  university  {^onnalcs 
libri  facultatis  ct  iiniversitatis)  with  memorable  events.  It  was  his 
duty-  also  to  preside  at  the  weekly  or  semi-weekly  sessions  of  the 
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faculties,  and  hold  once  a  year  a  full  assembly*  of  the  university  to 
“bring  the  laws  into  remembrance.”  In  the  discussions  which 
arose  in  these  assemblies  the  students  were  permitted  to  take  part. 
The  office  of  rector  was  everywhere  very  highly  esteemed,  as  it  con¬ 
ferred  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  the  clergy,  and  but  a  little  below 
that  of  prince.  “  Illustrious  master  in  the  seven  arts  and  upper 
schoolmaster  in  the  great  school  of  Vienna”  was  the  title  by  which 
the  rector  was  known  in  the  earliest  times  at  Vienna.  At  Pratrue 
the  title  varied  between  inr  nobi/is,  rcvctrndits,  venembilis,  and  mag- 
nificus ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  latter 
title  seems  to  have  been  the  one  most  commonly  employed. 

The  inlluence  of  the  rectors  was  greatly  increased  by  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  which  they  held  over  all  members  of  the  university,  as  well  as 
over  writers,  correctors,  bookbinders,  apothecaries,  and  others  who 
w’ere  in  its  employ.  Thus  the  university  w'as,  to  a  certain  e.xtent,  a 
state  within  a  state,  the  rector^  having  ab.solute  power  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  from  w’hose  decision  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
appeal  save  tt)  the  king  or  ruler,  or,  in  s])ecial  cases,  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  church.  The  salary  of  the  rector  was  never  great.  What 
he  rcceivetl  came  mostly  from  matriculation-fees,  and  from  the  fines 
which  were  customary  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  fell  in  part  to  him. 

Dean.  —  The  division  into  faculties,  like  the  division  into  nations, 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  corporation.  The  officer  at  the 
head  of  every  faculty  was  the  dean,  and  this  position  w'as  much  Wie 
same  in  all  the  universities  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  that  is.  the 
office,  while  in  most  respects  independent,  w'as  inferior  in  dignity  to 
the  rectorship.  The  dean  was  chosen  by  the  regular  i)rofessors, 
called  actu  regentes,^  semi-annually  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  and  annu¬ 
ally  at  the  other  universities.  He  bound  himself  by  oath  to  preserve 
the  decrees  of  the  faculty,  keep  a  record  of  important  events,  names 
of  newly-created  bachelors  of  arts,  licentiates,  and  masters  of  arts,  and 
issue  no  decisions  bearing  the  seal. of  the  faculty  without  the  consent 
of  the  four  professors  (consiliarii)  who  formed  the  faculty  council. 
It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  every  profes.sor  and  licentiate  held  the 
disputations  in  order,  and  began  and  finished  the  courses  of  lectures 
according  to  the  published  announcement.  He  had  autiiority  to  call 

1  In  the  assembly  of  the  university  the  rector  had  but  a  single  vote,  and  could  not 
make  a  decision  or  carry  it  into  execution  without  the  approval  of  the  four  deans  and  pro¬ 
curators,  if  there  were  such. 

In  the  early  history  of  Vienna,  however,  as  already  stated,  the  final  decision  belonged 
to  the  chancellor. 

*  Those  of  the  ordinary  professors  who  were  at  the  time  delivering  lectures. 
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thj  faculty  together  at  such  times  as  he  thought  necessary,  but  was 
required  to  do  so  at  least  four  times  a  year,  when,  in  the  presence  of 
a  full  assembly  (^plenum  cojiciliiun  faciiltatis^,  tlie  statiftes  were  read, 
and  penalties  decreed  against  any  who  had  violated  them  or  divulged 
the  transactions  of  the  council.  All  the  professors, — actu  rcgciitcs 
or  non  regentes,  or,  as  we  might  perhaps  say  resident  and  non-resi¬ 
dent,  though  the  latter  had  no  part  in  his  election,  —  were  obliged  to 
render  him  obedience.  During  the  e.xamination  for  an  academical 
degree  he  sat  as  president  of  the  e.vamining  committee,  but  first  gave 
oath  to  the  rector  that  he  would  conduct  the  same  with  the  strictest 
impartiality. 

In  addition  to  the  four  councillors  of  the  dean,  there  were  in 
Prague  and  Vienna  as  many  more  appointed  by  the  nations  to  act  as 
advisers  and  assistants  in  issuing  certificates  of  graduation,  in  impos¬ 
ing  fines,  and  in  ordering  the  observance  of  solemn  ceremonies.  But, 
as  already  stated,  the  power,  possessed  by  the  nations,  was  only 
temporary.  By  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  faculties 
with  their  deans  formed  an  integral  and  legally  protected  part  of  the 
university  corporate  body,  and  exercised  therein  a  controlling  influ¬ 
ence.  To  avoid,  if  possible,  mutual  enmities  and  rivalries,  it  was 
sought  by  the  deans  and  councillors  to  bring  the  members  of  the 
different  faculties  into  a  closer  relationship.  Difficulties  were  also 
prevented  by  the  wise  arrangement  that  each  faculty  should  elect  its 
own  professors,  but  such  election  was  not  valid  until  approved  by 
the  university  council,  and  confirmed  by  the  civil  ruler  or  city  author¬ 
ities.  In  the  early  history  of  the  universities  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  faculties  is  everywhere  noticeable. 
As  it  became  clearer  that  each  faculty  was  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
matters  affecting  its  own  interests,  the  duties  which  devolved  first 
upon  the  chancellor,  and  then  upon  the  rector,  were  transferred 
about  the  close  of  the  first  half-century  to  the  separate  faculties. 
Thus  the  dean  gained  increa.sed  control  of  the  discipline  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  so  that,  when  necessary,  he  was  able  with  the  con.sent  of  his 
councillors  to  decree  temporary  and  even  permanent  exclusion  from 
the  university. 

Customs  and  Discipline.  —  Besides  the  regulations  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  has  been  made,  there  were  many  others  which  had  greater  or 
less  influence  upon  the  university  life  of  this  period.  These  related 
principally  to  dress,  deportment,  and  morals.  The  reason  of  giving 
so  great  attention  to  dress  was  apparently  to  draw  lines  of  caste, — 
not  unlike  those  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  far  cast.  The  essen¬ 
tial  garments  appear  to  have  been  the  hat  or  cap,  the  mantle  and 
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trovvsers ;  and  these  must  be  so  worn,  or  of  such  texture  or  color, 
as  to  distinguish  not  only  the  professors  from  the  students,  but 
also  indicate *the  position  and  academical  standing  of  each  professor. 
To  regulate  the  deportment  and  morals  there  seems  to  have  been 
needed  at  all  times  many  statutes.  Still,  as  bad  as  the  morals  of 
students  and  professors  sometimes  became,  there  were  always  in  the 
faculties  earnest  and  devoted  men  who  successfully  used  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  morality,  affirming  that  “it  was  better  for  the  young 
men  to  remain  at  home  ignorant  but  pure  and  innocent,  than  attend 
schools  where  they  would  be  ruined  by  the  prevailing  vices.”  Among 
the  statutes  relating  to  deportment,  were  many  like  the  following 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Vienna  University  :  “The  theological  stu¬ 
dents  shall  not  be  tipplers,  libertines,  or  frequenters  of  suspicious 
places;  the  law  students  shall  conduct  themselves  quietly  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  rooms,  and  while  there  shall  neither  whoop,  howl,  nor  hiss  ;  they 
shall  also  avoid  bad  company,  such  as  men  of  infamous  lives,  brawl¬ 
ers,  gamblers,  etc.”  And  again,  “The  students  shall  not  spend  more 
time  in  drinking,  fencing,  and  playing  upon  the  guitar  than  in  the 
study  of  physics,  logic,  and  attending  the  lectures  of  their  depart¬ 
ment  ;  nor  shall  they  dance  upon  the  streets,  or  rove  about  nights 
singing,  or  insult  citizens,  or  engage  in  games  of  dice,  in  any  of 
which,  if  they  persist,  the  penalty  shall  be  loss  of  academical  privi¬ 
leges  and  exmatriculation.”  ' 

As  all  members  of  the  university  nominally  belonged  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  orders,  they  were  also  prohibited  from  visiting  public  dances 
and  inns,  and  from  carrying  daggers  or  other  deadly  weapons.  This 
latter  prohibition  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  well  enforced. 
As  the  carrying  a  sword  was  then  a  mark  of  distinction,  it  is  evident 
that  the  custom  rapidly  grew  in  favor,  and  that  from  it  eventually 
sprang  the  sword-law,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
duel,*  which  had  a  most  important  influence  upon  student  life  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  penalties  for  engag¬ 
ing  in  duels  were  fines,  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property, 
exclusion  from  the  lectures,  dismissal  and  refu.sal  to  confer  the  aca¬ 
demic  degree  ;  but  bodily  chastisement  was  as  little  known  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  it  was  common  in  Paris. 

Dcgj'CiS.  —  In  all  the  faculties  three  degrees  were  given;  viz.. 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  a  degree  preparatory  to  the 

1  Von  Raumer :  Die  Deutsehen  Univcrsitdten,  pp.  25,  26. 

®  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  bloody  brawls  were  very  common  in 
Paris,  Padua,  and  Oxford,  but  the  duel  had  its  origin  in  Germany.  Still  throughout  the 
fourteenth  century  a  duel  in  the  later  signification  of  the  word  was  not  known. 
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latter  called  the  Licentiate.  It  was  carefully  defined  what  lectures 
the  candidate  must  hear,  in  what  order,  and  for  how  long  a  time' 
before  presenting  himself  for  examination.  The  e.xamining  commit¬ 
tee  consisted  of  a  dean  and  one  councilor  from  each  of  the  nations. 
A  majority  vote  decided,  but  a  higher  or  lower  baccalaureate  rank 
was  given  according  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  examination.  y\fter 
passing  the  examination  *  the  candidate,  as  a  prcrecjuisite  to  receiving 
the  degree,  must  agree  to  the  following  conditions  :  To  take  part  for  a 
full  year  in  the  disputations,  endeavor  in  all  respects  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  university,  refuse  to  accept  a  similar  degree  from  an¬ 
other  institution  of  learning,  and  remain  for  at  least  one  or  two  years 
and  teach  in  the  university.  The  giving  of  the  diploma  for  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  licentiate  was  attended  with  elaborate 
ceremonies,  and  thereafter  the  graduate  was  required  to  assume  the 
clerical  garb  and  tonsure,  and,  in  case  of  public  solemnities,  the  tabard. 
This  was  called  the  promotion  ;  it  is  still  observed  in  some  of  the 
German  universities  The  first  degree  conferred  the  right  to  deliver 
lectures  (and  in  very  early  times  it  had  no  other  object  than  this), 
but  only  upon  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  and  these  must  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  dean  and  the  four  examiners.  This  degree 
was  recognized  as  valid  in  other  universities,  and  gave  to  the  person 
so  honored,  when  called  to  the  faculty  of  another  university,  equal 
rights. 

The  degree  of  licentiate  {liccntiatiis)  was  at  first  conferred  only 
by  the  chancellor.  A  little  later  this  right  was  transferred  to  the 
faculties,  but  only  candidates  of  unblemished  character  were  admitted 
to  the  examination,  for  it  was  said  of  this  degree  that  it  opened  the 
way  to  distinction  (^portie  dignitatimi).  Otherwise  the  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  already  named  for  the  baccalaureate  examina¬ 
tion, —  which  must,  of  course,  precede  this,  —  but  the  requirements 
were  measurably  increased  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  greater 
honor  which  this  diploma  (Jitcra  licentiatns')  brought  to  its  possessor. 
The  candidate  for  this  degree  in  theology,  in  addition  to  other  quali¬ 
fications,  was  required  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  have  com¬ 
pletely  mastered  the  great  work, — Liber  scute ntiariivi, — of  Peter 
Lombard.  The  requirements  in  the  other  departments  were  as  fol¬ 
lows :  In  law  it  was  necessary  to  study  seven  years,  and  hear  the 
lectures  upon  canonical  and  civil  law,  and  devote  one  year  to  the 

*  Eight  years’  study  was  required  in  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Uaehelor  in  Theology, 
ar.d  from  three  to  four  years  to  receive  a  like  degree  in  medicine  and  law.  In  no  case 
was  the  candidate  admitted  to  an  e.xamination  unless  he  had  fulfilled  this  requirement. 

E.xaminations  for  bachelor’s  degree  occurred  four  times  a  year;  for  master’s,  but  once 
a  year. 
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“decretum;”  in  medicine  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  and  extracts  from  the  teachin<^s  of  Galen- 
and  in  philosophy,  with  the  first  six  hooks  of  Euclid  and  the  larger 
works  of  Aristotle,  —  namely,  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  politics 
In  all  the  faculties  the  defense  of  certain  theses  concluded  the 
examination,  in  conducting  which  it  was  not  permitted  the  candidate 
to  make  use  of  notes,  or  say  anything  in  conflict  with  the  accepted 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church.  With  the  permission  to  deliver 
public  lectures  came  also  the  privilege  of  putting  oit  the  insignia  of 
office,  espically  the  “epitogium,”  —  which  differetl  only  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  mantle  worn  as  the  symbol  of  the  master’s  degree,— 
the  finger-ring  and  the  “caputium”  or  “  birretum,”  which  was  like 
the  doctor’s  hat  in  France  and  England. 

Among  the  various  titles  given  to  the  acting  professors  of  the 
different  faculties  were  such  as  the  following :  Ma<^is(ri  actu  regen- 
tis,  J/iig-isfn  Icctorcs,  Orditiarii  Icgcntcs,  and,  with  reference  to  their 
rank  at  promotions  and  examinations,  Magistri  prccsidoitcs ;  but  the 
title  of  Professor'  was  not,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  customary 
in  Germany^  At  this  period  the  title  Master  (^magister)  seems  to 
have  ranked  as  high  as  Doctor  {doctor),  but  custom  sanctioned  the 
use  of  Master  for  theology  and  philosophy,  and  Doctor  for  law  and 
medicine.  Not  long  after  this,  the  latter  title  was  also  employed  for 
theology,  but  not  for  philosophy,  —  relying  on  the  best  evidence  we 
have,  —  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  having  obtained  the  first  and  second  degrees,  the 
requirements,  necessary  to  secure  the  third  or  master’s  degree  and 
enter  into  the  senate  of  the  faculty,  were  mostly  ceremonious.  These 
consisted  in  giving  fees  to  members  of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  to  the 
beadle  and  other  officers,  a  doctor’s  hat  to  each  of  the  doctors,  and 
taking  the  customary  oath  to  remain  in  the  university  for  a  specified 
time,  and  assume  the  duties  usually  expressed  in  the  words  "  hgcre 
ct  rcgerc."  To  save  the  expense  of  this  formal  act  of  jiromotion  many 
preferred  to  remain  simply  licentiates,  though  this  debarred  them 
from  proper  membership  in  the  faculty.^ 

Lectures.  —  As  in  the  formation  of  a  government,  so  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  lectures,  a  system  had  to  be  developed.  At  first  every  pro¬ 
fessor  in  I'rague,  as  at  Paris,  was  at  liberty  to  read  at  such  hours  and 

1  It  occurs,  however,  in  13S9  where  the  teachers  of  medicine  styled  themselves  “  Z’/'o- 
fessores  Artium  Liberal ium." 

2  There  were  always  few  masters  compared  to  the  number  of  students,  and  this,  doubt 
less,  explains  the  custom,  at  one  time  commonly  practised,  of  asking  certain  students  to 
read  lectures  to  the  others. 
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upon  such  subjects  as  he  chose,  which  resulted,  naturally,  in  great 
confusion  and  bitter  rivalries.  Thus  it  often  happened  that  several 
chose  the  same  subject ;  others,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  neglected  the  more  difficult  and  more  important  subjects,  and 
treated  those  which  were  less  abstruse  and  more  popular  in  order  to 
secure  a  larger  attendance  ;  a  few,  instead  of  delivering  their  lectures 
publicly,  read  them  privately  ;  while  still  others  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  time  and  place  for  their  lectures.  But  in  1397,  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  and  introduce,  as  was  thought,  a  better  order  of  studies,  the 
lectures  were  divided  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  In  accordance 
with  this  division  it  was  agreed  that  certain  books  '  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  most  important  should  be  called  ordinary  {Jihri ordinarii),  and 
that  the  lectures  upon  these  should  begin  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  continue  throughout  the  year.  The  masters  arranged  among 
themselves  the  subjects  and  lecture-hours  according  to  rank  and 
period  of  service,  but  with  the  understanding  that  lectures  of  this 
class  should  be  confined  to  the  morning  hours.^ 

It  was  only  when  permission  had  been  obtained  from  the  senate 
of  the  faculty  that  a  bachelor  of  arts  could  give  lectures  upon  the 
subjects  which  were  classed  as  ordinary,  while  upon  topics  outside  of 
these,  lectures  might  be  read,  —  but  only  in  the  afternoon,  —  by 
either  masters  or  bachelors  of  arts  or  licentiates.  In  these  afternoon 
lectures  the  teachings  of  certain  standard  writers,  generally  those  of 
Prague,  Paris,  and  Oxford,  must  be  literally  followed.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  exerted,  necessarily,  a  most  baneful  influence  upon  learning, 
as  it  narrowed  the  treatment  of  all  subjects,  and  left  no  opportunity 
for  freedom  of  thought. 

The  practice  of  dictation  which  originated  in,  and  was  still  com¬ 
mon  to  Paris,  found  but  small  encouragement  in  Germany,  where  the 
professors,  selecting  the  rarest  and  most  expensive  works,  read  the 
text  word  for  word,  and  accompanied  the  difficult  passages  with  short 
explanations.  As  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  and  the  taking 
exceptions  by  the  hearers  were  never  practised,  as  in  P'rance  and 
Italy,  this  was  much  better  than  simple  dictation, —  an  evil  from 
which  the  German  universities  in  the  later  centuries  have  not  been 
wholly  free.  Besides  the  public  lectures  there  were  private  exer¬ 
cises  (yxcrcitia  niagistrornm  cttni  scholaribus  in  private^  ;  that  is, 

*  Only  masters  of  arts  were  thought  qualified  to  discuss  the  work  of  Peter  Lombard, 
already  referred  to,  while  bachelors  of  arts  were  permitted  to  deliver  lectures  upon  the 
Bible, —  the  latter  being  then  held  in  much  less  esteem. 

*  A  professor  who  failed  to  complete  his  course  of  lectures  (f’ensum)  at  the  prescribed 
time  forfeited  his  rank,  or,  at  least  in  Prague,  was  not  permitted  to  treat  the  same  subject 
again. 
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the  professors,  for  a  higher  fee,*  met  the  students  jirivately,  and 
entered  into  a  fuller  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  subject  chosen 
than  was  permitted  in  the  lecture  room. 

Disputatious.  —  One  day  in  each  week  was  set  apart  for  the  public 
disputations,  which  were  held  under  the  direction  of  the  deans  and 
councillors.  As  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
was  required  to  take  part  in,  at  least,  one  of  these  disputations  before 
his  promotion,  —  the  question  having  been  previously  announced,— 
a  constant  oversight  was  demanded.  The  disputations  were  regu¬ 
lated  by  statutes,  were  divided  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  holding  them  were  definitely  fixed.  The 
philosophical  were  most  popular,  though  they  were  customary  in  all 
the  faculties.  It  was  said  of  them  that  they  “  most  adorned  and  fruc¬ 
tified  the  human  understanding.”  This,  certainly,  seems  to  be  true, 
that  they  aroused  latent  talent,  and  were  for  the  time  of  great  impor- 
tance  because  of  the  inadequateness  of  the  instruction  imparted.  The 
“  ordinary  disputation  ”  of  the  philosophical  faculty  took  place  usually 
on  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  all,  both  teachers  and  students,  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  present  unless  excused.  There  was  a  presiding  officer 
{jnagistcr  disputans)  and,  at  least,  three  disputants  for  each  of  the’ 
three  questions  discussed.  At  the  invitation  of  the  president  others 
took  part,  but  always  according  to  rank  and  age.  The  most  solemn 
as  well  as  most  difficult  of  these  e.xercises  was  the  disputation 
qiiolibi't"  which  was  held  once  a  year,  usually  in  January,  and  contin¬ 
ued  through  many  days,  as  all  must  participate  in  it  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  master’s  degree.  The  officer  called  “  quodlibetarius','  who 
presided  at  this  latter  disputation  was  chosen  a  half-year  before  from 
the  oldest  professors,  and,  as  his  duties  were  considered  especially 
arduous,  he  received,  besides  a  stated  sum  of  money  (c.  $20),  a 
“doctor’s  cap,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  black  trowsers.”  There 
were  still  other  disputations  held  in  private,  and  especially  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  wished  to  acquire  academical  degrees.  During 
the  fifteenth  century'  the  disputations  became  less  and  less  frequent, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  we  find  evidence  of  their 
continuation  only  at  Vienna.  While  it  may  doubtless  be  said  that 
they  often  degenerated  into  the  discussion  of  captious  and  subtle 
questions  of  scholasticism,  this  must  also  be  acknowldged.  that  they 
exerted  not  only  a  powerful  but  also  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
fourteenth  century. 


I 


*  The  tuition  fee  for  the  public  lectures  was  definitely  fixed,  and  no  one  could  take 
more  or  less. 

The  custom  of  meeting  the  students  privately  is  still  retained  in  Germany,  though  no 
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T/ie  Influence  of  Scholasticism  upon  Theological  Study,  and  the 
Reaction.  —  The  first  French  teachers  who  came  to  Germany  brought 
with  them  a  love  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology,  and  the 
unfortu  nate  result  was  that  their  teachings  tended  to  check  the 
further  progress  of  speculative  thought.  The  origin  of  scholas¬ 
ticism  must  be  sought  for  centuries  earlier,  when  it  was  zealously 
supported  by  the  leading  men  of  the  time, — by  an  Anselm,  a  Lanfranc 
and  an  Erigena.  It  had  flourished  at  first  in  the  cloisters  and  later 
and  lecture-rooms,  and,  by  enlisting  Aristotle  in  its  service  and  adapt¬ 
ing  his  teachings  to  the  tendency  of  the  age,  had  become  a  constant 
authority.  Where  it  was  possible  it  endeavored  to  make  its  philoso¬ 
phy  harmonize  with  the  sayings  of  the  church  fathers  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  when  the  two  seemed  irreconcila¬ 
ble  the  maxim  was  readily  applied,  that  what  was  theologically  false 
might  be  philosophically  true.  It  naturally  followed  that  theology 
became  a  mere  “  play-ball  of  cross-questions  and  equivocal  answers, 
where  truth  could  no  longer  be  separated  from  error.” 

To  the  theologian  of  this  period  the  Bible  was  mostly  a  sealed 
book,  and  of  church  history  and  patristic  he  knew  as  little  as  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  So  apathetic  and  unfriendly  was  the  spirit  of 
the  age  to  the  most  vital  truths,  that  even  the  teaching  of  an  Abelard 
found  acceptance  only  among  the  lowest  classes.  It  was  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  for  the  universities,  and  had  they  fulfilled  the  design 
of  their  founders  the  weight  of  their  increasing  influence  would  have 
been  thrown  against  this  encroaching  spirit.  That  they  failed  to 
meet  so  reasonable  an  expectation,  and  ceased  to  a  great  extent  to 
be  centres  of  learning,  is  principally  chargeable  to  the  strength  of  the 
spiritual  orders,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  who 
filled  many  of  the  chairs  in  the  university,  and,  while  holding  fast  to 
all  the  old  traditions,  regarded  every  innovation  as  heresy.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  people  were  already  awake  to  the  importance  of  a  more 
liberal  culture,  and  to  the  clear-sighted  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  a  reaction  against  this  double  hierarchy  of  church  and 
scholasticism  was  near  at  hand.  Just  at  this  time  there  came  from 
France  and  England  an  influence  not  less  powerful,  which  gave  appar¬ 
ently  the  first  impulse  to  a  church  reformation  in  Germany.  The 
leaders  in  this  reform  were  John  Wyckliff  in  England,  and  John  Ger- 
son,  Peter  of  Ailly,  and  the  still  bolder  Nicholas  Oresme  in  F* ranee,  to 
which  names  should  be  added  that  of  the  learned  Lcander,  against 
whom  so  fierce  opposition  was  raised,  that  he  thought  his  life  in 
danger,  and  sought  protection  with  the  knights  of  Prussia.  I'avora- 
ble  also  for  theology,  and  for  all  branches  of  knowledge,  was  the  con¬ 
test  then  being  waged  by  the  Nominalists  and  Realists,  out  of  which 
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came  the  brilliant  victory  of  William  of  Ockam  over  the  idealistic 
philosophy  which  gained  for  him  many  followers  in  the  universities 
of  Germany  and  opened  the  way  for  the  development  of  a  more 
independent  spirit. 

The  newness  of  the  universities,  and  the  total  unfamiliarity  of  the 
people  with  the  classic  languages,  which  then  even  more  than  now 
formed  the  proper  basis  of  theological  study,  caused  the  reform  of 
church  and  clergy  to  be  less  rapid  and  visible  here  than  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  states.  Still  great  praise  belongs  to  V’’ienna  and  Prague, 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  could  boast  among 
their  university  men  so  many  distinguished,  earnest,  and  open  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  prevailing  abuses.  Among  these,  in  the  period  between 
1350  and  1394,  were  three,  —  Conrad  of  Stiekna,  John  of  Milicz,  and 
Matthew  of  Janow,  —  who,  by  their  hostility  to  all  forms  of  immo¬ 
rality,  and  their  demand  for  a  divinely  attested  religion,  gained  after¬ 
ward  among  Protestant  writers  the  honored  title  of  “  Witnesses  for 
the  Truth.”  In  the  steps  of  these  followed  a  long  line  of  noble  men 
like  Huss  of  Hussinecz  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Deserving  also  of 
special  mention  is  the  Vienna  theologian,  Henry  of  Hesse,  who 
sought  to  restore  the  early  purity  of  the  church  through  an  ecumen¬ 
ical  council.  In  his  efforts  to  this  end  he  was  heartily  supported  by 
the  professors  at  Prague,  the  Parisian  doctors,  and  the  O.xford  schol¬ 
ars, —  the  latter,  however,  making  the  proviso  that  no  decision  should 
be  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  king.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  was  a  great  accession  of  power  to  the  universities,  so 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  no  inn)ortant  change 
took  place,  either  in  church  or  state,  in  which  they  did  not  have  a 
decisive  voice. 

Moreover,  at  this  time  the  academical  practice  of  disputation  was 
destined  to  be  of  special  service,  and  principally  in  this  way,  —  that  it 
threw  a  powerful  light  upon  the  dark  ordinances  of  the  popes,  that  it 
sharpened  the  speculative  understanding,  and  greatly  increased  the 
zest  for  thorough  inquiry.  It  may,  perhaps,  also  l)e  considered  fortu¬ 
nate  that  Aristotle  became  the  authority  in  theological  study,  for  thus 
was  opened  a  field  for  a  mental  paluestra  where  those  extravagant 
fantasies  which  were  a  characteristic  of  the  age  could  find  no  place 
for  development. 

What  Constituted  the  Study  of  Laiv,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy. — 
As  the  ancient  languages  were  eliminated  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  students  of  law,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  study  of 
law  was  exceedingly  limited.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  only  thought  necessary  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which 
the  two  preceding  centuries  had  transmitted,  and  gain  familiarity 
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with  certain  customs  which,  having  long  ol)tained,  had  come  to  have 
the  binding  force  of  law.  It  was  not  until  1356,  when  the  Golden 
Bull  of  Charles  IV.  was  issued,  that  any  basis  for  German  state-law 
was  laid.  Twenty-four  years  later  Ubertus  of  Lampugnano  was  called 
to  fill  (according  to  Voigt)  the  first  public  chair  of  state-law  in  the 
University  of  Prague.  Though  this  subject  henceforth  received 
increased  attention,  still  it  is  evident  that  for  a  long  time  the  lectures 
in  the  department  of  law  were  limited  in  general  to  canon  or  church 
]avv,  —  that  is,  to  a  branch  of  theology.  Roman  law,  meanwhile, 
remained  excluded  from  the  curriculum  of  the  lectures,  and  no  aca¬ 
demical  honors  were  allowed  to  be  given  in  it. 

Besides  the  canon  law  according  to  the  decretal,  there  were  taught 
the  feudal  and  German  laws,  —  in  part  a  relic  of  barbarism,  —  but 
neither  a  philosophy  nor  history  of  law  was  known,  and,  least  of  all, 
was  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  presupposed.  But  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Palsgrave  Frederick  I.  appointed  two 
professors  for  the  “  Institutes”  and  “  Pandects”  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  and  made  use  of  the  royal  privilege  to  create  doctors  of 
law.  Throughout  this  century  the  students  of  Roman,  and  in  fact 
of  all  law,  were  few,  but  the  innovations  which  had  been  made  were 
of  great  importance,  and  wrought  in  time  a  complete  change  in  the 
laws  and  courts  of  Germany.  What  gave  increased  attention  to  the 
study  of  Roman  law  was,  apparently,  the  discovery  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  and  the  various  princes  that  it  was  in  harmony  with 
the  idea  of  absolute  sovereignty.  The  growth  of  this  theory  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  which  naturally  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  pope, 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  proved  from  both 
state  and  Roman  law,  as  well  as  from  the  Bible,  that  God  alone  was 
the  supreme  ruler  of  an  independent  government,  and  that  the  man¬ 
date  of  neither  pope  nor  bishop  was  superior  to  the  royal  authority. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  Aristotelian  polity  of  an 
rix>«mV,  where  the  people  by  an  election  transferred  or  delegated  the 
highest  authority. 

These  doctrines,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  papal  dominion,  were 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  keen  dialecticians  of  the  time  and  found 
wide  acceptance.  Still  so  conservative  was  the  spirit  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  that  long  after  the  dogma  of  papal  right  had  ceased  to  receive 
any  recognition  from  the  rulers,  it  continued  to  be  taught  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  rooms.  Only  in  the  following  century  did  the  universities  catch 
step  with  the  prevailing  ideas,  and  lend  their  great  influence  to  give 
increased  activity  to  the  spirit  of  reform. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  science  of  medicine  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  where,  by  means  of  the  prevailing  superstitions 
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and  a  blind  faith  in  the  Arabian  physicians,  it  had  for  generations 
been  easily  retained.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Frederick  II.  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  teachings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  the  Arabians  had 
remained,  at  least  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the  acknowledged  teach 
ers  of  Europe  not  only  in  the  science  of  medicine,  but  in  the  study 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  One  of  their  champions  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  had  been  Peter  of  Abano  whose  teachings,  following 
the  natural  philosophy  of  Averroes,  had  served  to  increase  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  people,  so  that  interpretations  of  dreams,  astrology, 
and  alchemy  were  considered  necessary  helpmates  to  the  science  of 
medicine.  It  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Arabians 
had  formed  an  abstract  system  of  philosophy,  and  by  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  principles  had  enriched  the  knowledge  of  medicine ;  yet 
nearly  all  this  was  lost  through  the  subtlety  of  their  art  of  teaching, 
which  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  scholasticism.  They 
were,  moreover,  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Greek  physicians,  who 
are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  creators  of  the  science  of 
medicine.* 

The  first  medical  school  in  the  Christian  world  was  founded  in 
Salerno  in  1150,  and  its  high  standing  was  so  fully  recognized  that 
for  two  hundred  years  it  ruled  as  sole  authority  in  medicine.  Its 
founders  were  a  tew  learned  men  who  had  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  Arabian  physicians  in  Spain.  In  Paris  an  acquaintance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Greek  physicians,  particularly  with  those  of  Galen, 
dated  back  to  some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and,  though  the 
medical  monopoly  was  thereby  largely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  but  little  was  gained,  for  astrology,  magic,  and  theology  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  so  intermingled  with  the  study  of  medicine  that  the 
latter  ceased  to  rest  upon  any  scientific  basis.  In  Germany,  as  in 
the  neighboring  lands,  medicine  was  hardly  worthy  yet  to  rank  as  a 
science.  The  belief  in  astrology,  —  from  which  there  were  now  the 
first  signs  of  release,  —  and  ignorance  of  the  classic  languages  may 
have  been  the  cause.  Surgery,  which  had  already  been  a  subject  of 
instruction  at  Salerno,  dietetics,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  medical  study  which  the  ancients  had  subjected  to  exact 
treatment,  were  e.xcluded  from  the  courses  of  lectures.  Still  it  must 
be  considered  most  fortunate  that,  while  the  teachings  of  the  Arabians 
were  not  wholly  rejected,  translations  of  the  works  of  Greek  physi¬ 
cians  were  the  basis  of  study,  and  that  every  academical  teacher  was 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

We  find  that  the  same  superstitions  which  prevailed  in  ancient 

1  It  was  formerly  held  that  the  medical  art  came  from  Kgypt,  but  this  has  been  found 
untenable.  —  K.  2\isso7i). 
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Greece  prevented  the  study  of  human  anatomy*  among  the  civil¬ 
ized  nations  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  papal  decree  of  about 
1303  peremptorily  forbade  the  dissecting  of  human  bodies,  and, 
though  this  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.,  he  found  that  all  his  efforts  to  change  public  sentiment  were 
useless.  Others,  like  John  Gerson  in  France  and  Petrarch  in  Italy, 
sought  to  dispel  this  superstition,  but  it  was  too  firmly  intrenched  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  to  be  easily  removed.  Still  the  new  ideas 
gradually  found  acceptance,  but  always  more  slowly  in  Germany 
than  in  the  other  lands  where  the  intellectual  quickening  had  begun. 
Not  until  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  first  anatomical  school 
founded  in  Prague. 

It  probably  cannot  be  questioned  that,  in  general,  in  the  older 
German  universities,  the  position  of  preeminence  was  given  to  philos¬ 
ophy.  Even  in  the  oldest  statutes  we  find  it  spoken  of  as  a  true  fos¬ 
terer  of  the  other  sciences,  because  the  students  were  required  to 
pursue  their  philosophical  studies  before  entering  upon  any  others. 
It  was  originally  called  the  faculty  of  arts  (^Facultas  artitiui),  having 
received  this  name  from  the  seven  liberal  arts,  of  which  the  first 
three,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics  formed  the  trivium,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy  the  quadrivium.  These  seven 
arts  were  expressed  in  the  following  verse  : 

“  Lingua,  tropus,  ratio,  numerus,  tenor,  angulus,  astra.” 

When  the  title  Magistcr  artinm  liberalium  was  used  these  sev'en 
arts  were  meant.  The  study  of  the  first  two  was  considered  neces. 
sary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  third,  to  which  the  greatest 
importance  was  attached  ;  for,  the  discussion  of  those  subtle  questions 
of  clialetics,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  believed  to  be  the  best 
preparatory  exercise  for  securing  true  discipline  in  all  other  branches 
of  learning. 

The  works  of  Aristotle,  of  Hispanus  and  Boethius,  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  authorities  in  dialectics;  Priscian,  Donatus,  the  “Doctrinale”  of 
Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  the  Latin  metrical  grammar,  and  the  poem 
called  “  Labyrinthus  ”  of  I^berhard  de  Bethune  and  the  “  Poetria 
Nova”  of  the  English  Gottfrid,  furnished  the  models  for  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  In  the  study  of  the  last  four  arts,  —  the  Quadrivium,  — 
the  work  known  as  Algorismus*  was  authority  for  arithmetic  ;  the  six 

*  In  the  flourishing  period  of  .Alexandria,  the  dissection  of  human  bodies  was  for  a 
time  practiced,  and  also  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  Mondini  de 
Luzzi. 

*  Derived  from  the  .Arabic  al  and  or,  perhaps,  better  according  to  Reinaud  from 

Ihe  name  of  the  Arabian  author,  .Al  Kharizmy  whose  writings  when  translated  into  Latin 
1  itroduced  the  “numeration  system  ”  of  India  i  1  the  West. 
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books  of  Euclid  and  the  Perspectiva  (1280)  of  John  Pisanns,  for 
geometry ;  the  Sphaera  materialis  of  de  Sacro  Posco,  the  Computus 
cyrometricalis  (almanac)  and  the  Ptolemaic  system,  for  astronomy; 
and  the  work  of  John  de  Muris  (1330)  for  music. 

No  Revival  of  Classical  Study  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  —  Two 
centuries  before  the  German  universities  were  founded  the  pure 
forms  of  the  Latin  language  were  taught  at  Naples  in  Italy,  at  the 
universities  of  Toulouse,  Paris,  and  Montpellier,  in  France,  and 
Latin  continued  the  chief  literary  language  of  the  whole  south  and 
west  of  Europe,  while  as  yet  it  remained  almost  unknown  in  Ger¬ 
many.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  which  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
German  universities,  a  great  intellectual  awakening  had  begun  in 
Italy,  and  Petrarch  and  his  friend  Boccaccio  were  using  their  exten¬ 
ded  influence  with  states  and  princes  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
literature,  and  by  the  success  which  was  crowning  their  efforts- 
they  were  already  making  the  critical  study  of  the  works  of  Roman 
and  Greek  masters  the  common  property  of  the  world.  Still,  during 
even  this  century,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  to  the  north  of  the  .^Ips 
any  trace  of  this  movement.  It  did  not  affect  France  and  England; 
nor  was  Germany,  though  it  had  in  many  respects  made  rapid  ad. 
vancement,  ready  to  welcome  this  new  spirit  of  the  renaissance. 

Even  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Aeneas  Silvius 
found  it  very  difficult  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  reform.  In  the  lower 
schools  he  complains  of  a  lack  of  preparation  ;  among  the  university 
professors,  that  there  was  no  determined  cooperation  ;  in  all  Ger¬ 
many,  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  powerful  to  establish 
and  endow  chairs  for  the  study  of  the  languages  and  historical  sci 
ences.  Not  until  the  latter  part  of  this  century  do  we  learn  of  pro 
fessorg  of  oratory  and  poetry  at  P>furt,  who  were  ready  to  proclaim 
the  new  doctrine  that  “only  in  the  .school  of  the  ancient  classical 
writers  could  one  learn  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  well  ” 

But  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  basis  was  laid  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  classical  study,  and  this  honor  belongs  to  a  few  men  of 
culture  who  wandered  to  Italy  to  secure  at  any  sacrifice  the  treasures 
of  ancient  learning.  Among  these  Gerhard  de  Groote  (1340),  born 
in  Holland,  deserves  the  chief  praise,  since  it  was  he  who  put  an  end 
to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  secured  endow- 
ments  for  the  schools  and  made  collections  of  the  rarest  manuscripts 
It  was  to  him  also  that  Germany  was  indebted  for  the  training  of 
Florentius,  Thomas  d  Kempis,  John  Reuchlin,  Rudolph  Agricola, 
and  many  others  of  less  influence  who  became  afterwards  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  encouragers  of  classical  study  in  Germany. 

Though  the  century  which  gave  rise  to  the  universities  failed  in 
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many  respects  to  meet  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed,  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  great  progress  was  made.  This  is  especially 
seen  in  the  German  language  which  gained  much  in  richness  and 
pliability,  and  began  to  adapt  itself  more  and  more  to  the  purposes 
of  a  written  language. 

The  Founding  of  Lcipaic  University. — The  last  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  about  to  close  when  a  struggle  began  which 
was  destined  to  aid  much  in  the  emancipation  of  thought,  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  a  better  civilization.  The  leaders  in  this 
new  movement  were  John  Wickliff  in  England  and  John  Huss 
in  Bohemia,  and  the  views  of  the  former  had  already  been  embraced 
by  a  large  number  of  the  professors  in  the  University  of  Prague, 
and  made  the  subject  of  their  lectures.  In  the  dark,  stormy  years 
which  followed  there  was  no  braver  defender  of  these  views  or 
more  moderate,  dispassionate  spirit,  than  John  Huss,  —  the  head 
of  the  Btdiemian  national  party  in  the  university,  and  the  reform 
party  in  the  church.  He  was  master  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  divin¬ 
ity;  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty  in  1401,  and  rector  of  the 
university  in  1402  ;  confessor  to  the  queen  and  preacher  in  the 
university  chapel ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  favorite  of  the  people, 
and  well  fitted  to  be  the  fearless  exposer  of  vice  and  the  leader  of  a 
great  reform. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  three  foreign  nations,  as  already 
stated,  arrayed  themselves  against  the  single  Slavonic  nation,  —  the 
native  Bohemian.  In  self-defence  the  king  decreed  that,  in  the 
settlement  of  all  university  questions,  the  Bohemians  should  have 
three  votes  to  one  for  the  three  other  nations.  This  action  greatly 
incensed  the  three  foreign  nations,  which  numbered  sgane  five  thou¬ 
sand  teachers  and  students,  and  resulted  in  their  withdrawal  in  May, 
1409.  Nearly  all  of  these  set  out  for  Leipzic,  and  there  founded  the 
Leipzic  University,  which  they  divided  (according  to  Von  Raumcr) 
into  four  nations, — a  division  which  was  retained,  in  name  at  least, 
until  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  By  this 
withdrawal  the  University  of  Prague  suffered  such  loss  in  numbers 
and  prestige  that  it  was  never  again  able  to  regain  its  position  and 
influence.  Still  the  seed  which  had  there  been  sown  had  taken  root, 
and  only  a  century  later  it  brought  forth  the  golden  fruit  of  the 
Reformation. 

Note.  —  In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article  the  writer  acknowledges  special 
indebtedness  among  others  to  a  small  work  on  the  first  German  universities  by  I’assuw,  to 
Ileeren’s  historical  writings,  and  to  Meiner’s  history  of  the  German  high  schools  {hohen 
Sihuien), 
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MANUAL  LABOR  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BV  CHAS.  O.  THOMPSON,  PH  D., 

President  Rose  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Whether  it  is  expedient  or  not  to  teach  handicraft  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  simple,  practical  question.  It  does  not  involve  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  workshops  in  endowed  institutions,  for  what  is  entirely 
proper  and  necessary  in  such  places  where  the  expense  is  met  by  the 
income  of  funds  given  for  a  specific  purpose,  is  quite  another  thing  in 
a  public  school  where  the  expense  is  not  necessary  and  is  met  by  ta.x- 
ation.  And  our  theme  can  be  discussed  without  any  reference  to 
drawing  or  to  sewing,  for  the  need  of  these  is  universal ;  the  need  of 
a  knowledge  of  tools  is  not.  Some  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  is 
handy,  but  not,  necessarily,  so  essential  to  every  person  that  without 
it  he  is  likely  to  be  unfitted  to  discharge  in  a  proper  manner  the 
duties  of  life. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  the  public  mind  has  been  more  and 
more  disturbed  with  suspicions  and  inquiries  and  surmises  in  regard 
to  the  public  school,  and  at  last  a  vague  but  more  or  less  justifiable 
notion  that  their  work  is  not  practical  enough  has  taken  shape  in  a 
demand  that  manual  training  be  included  among  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  Who  makes  this  demand  ?  Not  any  body  of  teachers  or  of 
superintendents  ;  not  pupils  nor  trades  unions  ;  not  societies  organ¬ 
ized  for  .sociaWconomic  or  social  reform  ;  not  newspapers,  except  in 
occasional  paragraphs  as  a  matter  that  is  talked  about :  not  any  body 
of  voters  ;  not  any  Legislature  ;  yet  the  project  is  discusseil  a  good 
deal,  and  being  now  in  the  gristle,  can  be  profitably  shaped  by  thor¬ 
ough  treatment. 

Whatever  definite  plans  have  been  prepared  can  be  easily  reduced 
to  two  ;  viz.,  one  to  make  workshop  practice  a  part  of  general,  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  and  the  other  to  erect  optional  high  schools,  in 
which  study  and  shopwork  shall  each  occupy  one-half  the  student’s 
time,  where  boys  who  like  the  manual  arts  can  be  properly  trained. 
Before  discussing  these  plans  I  will  venture  to  call  to  your  attention 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Athens,  which  seems  to  me  to  suggest  in 
a  most  instructive  manner  the  important  truth  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  this  subject. 

Under  the  ancient  division  of  the  people  there  were  four  tribes, — 
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cultivators,  warriors,  goat-herds,  and  artisans.  Of  these,  the  artisans 
were  lowest  in  social  standing,  wealth,  and  influence.  The  reforms 
of  Clisthenes,  which  about  500  B.  C.  gave  birth  to  the  Athenian  De¬ 
mocracy,  failed  to  change  the  popular  estimate  of  handicraft.  The 
education  of  the  Athenians,  wonderful  as  it  was  in  its  results,  did  not 
reach  down  to  the  workingmen.  There  was  Socrates  to  teach  Alci- 
biades,  but  no  one  to  teach  those  Greeks  whose  names  have  not 
reached  us.  The  demiurgi  or  artisans  held  the  lowest  place  in  Athens ; 
not  because  they  were  poor  workmen, — the  Parthenon  forbids, — but 
because  they  were  ignorant ;  and  it  has  resulted  from  this  unequal 
diffusion  of  intelligence  that,  while  Greek  art  reached  an  unattainable 
perfection,  her  arts  are  forgotten.  The  work  of  the  artisans  of  Greece 
show  that  the  utmost  skill  in  handicraft  is  compatible  with  the  densest 
ignorance,  and  offers  in  itself  no  security  to  private  character  or  to 
public  virtue.  The  truth  which  is  contained  in  this  passage  may 
well  run  as  a  sub-base  tone  through  the  whole  of  this  discussion. 

We  are  first  to  consider  the  proposition  to  incorporate  workshop  in¬ 
struction  with  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools,  so  as  to  add  new 
force  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  end  in  view  is  to  keep  boys 
in  school  longer  by  offering  them  additional  aid  toward  securing  a  sub¬ 
sequent  livelihood  and  to  check  an  alleged  tendency  among  boys  to 
shun  plain  life  ;  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  regard  the  fingers  as  a  new 
avenue  to  the  brain,  and  think  that  great  pedagogic  advantages  will 
be  given  by  the  new  method,  so  that  boys  may  make  equal  attain¬ 
ments  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  grammar  in  less  time.  The  latter 
claim  I  do  not  think  I  fully  understand  ;  if  I  do,  it  is  analagous  to 
that  of  one  of  my  shipmates  on  a  steamer,  who  having  heard  that 
in  consequence  of  a  failure  in  one  engine,  the  propellep  which  had 
been  making  forty  revolutions  could  not  make  but  thirty,  argued 
with  much  warmth  that  so  much  additional  force  could  be  received 
and  imparted  by  the  thirty  revolutions  as  to  produce  a  speed  equal  to 
that  of  the  previous  forty.  Undoubtedly  some  boys  will  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  tools  who  do  not  like  their  books,  and  others  are  benefited  by 
the  exercise  so  that  the  shop-work  acts  like  the  phosphorus  on  a 
match ;  but  few  good  teachers  will  demand  such  an  indirect  and 
costly  auxiliary  in  order  to  stimulate  a  few  dull  boys.  They  will  still 
find  the  eye  and  ear  nearer  to  the  brain  than  the  hand. 

But  the  suggestion  of  correcting  the  aversion  of  pupils  to  plain 
living  is  very  important,  and  deserves  serious  attention.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  complaint  that  boys  and  girls  are  educated  away 
from  the  life  they  must  lead  ;  that  they  know  too  much  of  books  and 
too  little  of  things ;  that  they  seek  the  softer  labors  of  life,  and  are 
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especially  averse  to  manual  labor ;  that,  in  short,  they  shun  shops 
and  farms,  and  seek  banks,  stores,  and  offices. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Mo)ithly  applies  to  our  times  Lord 
Bacon’s  complaint  against  the  English  schools  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  they  “  fill  the  realm  full  of  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton 
j)eople.”  It  is  claimed  that  if  workshops  were  coupled  somewhere 
with  existing  schools  this  evil  tendency  would  be  arrested  ;  that  in¬ 
dustry  would  take  the  place  of  idleness  ;  that  scholars  would  not  leave 
school  so  early,  or,  otherwise;  that  boys  would  become  happy  me¬ 
chanics  instead  of  gambling  and  often  dishonest  clerks ;  and  that 
girls  would  forswear  the  frivolities  of  fashion  and  culivate  the  sober 
virtues  of  their  grandmothers. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  people  have  not  a  right  to  set  up 
workshops  in  tlieir  schools  if  they  wish.  The  people  of  any  State 
have  a  right  to  say  what  shall  be  taught  in  their  schools,  but  no  point 
settled  by  vote  is  settled  unless  the  decision  be  both  just  and  expedi¬ 
ent.  The  schools  have  suffered  much  harm  by  ill-considered  changes 
which  have  proved  to  be  unwise.  The  people  of  Indiana,  at  least, 
will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  any  measure  which  can  be  shown  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  give  their  public  schools  the  highest  efficiency.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  people  can  be  induced  to  order  handicraft 
taught  to  their  children,  but,  whether  they  ought  to  order  it. 

Inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  a  teacher  must  say 
that  it  seems  strange  to  those  who  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
teaching  handicraft  that  an  institution,  which  is  really  so  inefficient 
as  the  public  school  is  said  to  be,  should  be  expected  to  undertake 
it.  If  it  substantially  fails  in  teaching  what  it  now  undertakes,  what 
right  have  we  to  expect  better  things  when  a  machine-shop  is  laid 
upon  its  over-burdened  back  ?  Complaints  against  ineffective  methods 
are  not  met  by  increasing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  those 
methods. 

You  say  the  school  educates  the  boys  away  from  the  life  they  must 
lead.  Who  knows  what  life  they  must  lead  ?  Are  you  trying  to  lay 
down  Madison’s  ever-vanishing  line  between  rich  and  poor.^  Are 
you  supposing  that  even  a  denial  of  the  common  right  of  boys  to  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  will  keep  him  from  aspiring  ?  Again,  while  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  knowledge  and  the  methods  of  improving  it  must  ever 
remain  the  proper  object  of  the  art  of  education,  it  is  idle  to  arrogate 
or  assign  to  the  school  the  control  of,  or  the  responsibility  for,  the 
product  of  our  complex  social  training.  It  is  almost  cowardly  to  lay 
to  the  charge  of  the  school  the  unwise  discontent  vdth  plain  living, 
the  haste  to  be  rich,  the  foolish  rivalries,  and  the  general  desire  to 
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be  famous,  which  are  as  old  as  civilization  and  apparently  inseparable 
from  it.  These  evils  may  be  enhanced  just  now  by  the  great  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  by  the  unchecked  circulation  of  corrupt 
books  and  papers,  by  the  general  la.xity  in  home-training,  and  by  a 
certain  weakening  of  the  power  of  great  examples  over  life  and  char¬ 
acter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  most  of  the  complaints  that  are  so  loudly 
made  against  the  schools  should  be  laid  at  other  doors.  It  ought  to 
be  clear  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the  influence  of  the 
school  checks  rather  than  helps  the  speed  of  these  evils.  The  only 
excellent  way  of  obedience,  industry,  and  method  is  shown  there  by 
precept  and  example  ;  the  value  of  principles  over  rules  can  be  learned 
there,  and,  generally,  right  and  justice  are  daily  made  to  prevail.  For 
the  only  hope  of  success  in  this  world  lies  in  obedience  to  law;  the 
only  preventive  of  idleness  is  a  habit  of  industry  founded  on  an  obe¬ 
dient  spirit. 

Skill  in  handicraft  is  no  security  against  thriftlessness  and  vice, 
unless  it  rests  upon  character.  The  worst  evil  in  shops  is  the  danger 
that  the  most  valuable  workmen,  upon  whom  at  critical  moments 
everythings  depends,  are  liable  at  those  moments  to  be  overcome  by 
appetite  and  so  to  fail.  It  is  ascertained  that  no  one  has  yet  shown 
just  how  or  when  or  to  what  e.xtent  the  addition  of  handicraft  to  the 
cause  of  the  public  school  can  make  it  more  effective  in  resisting  and 
curing  the  evils  of  the  times.  Manual  training  has  no  elixir  for  turn¬ 
ing  a  lazy  boy  into  an  industrious  one,  or  a  stupid  boy  into  a  bright 
one.  The  whole  force  of  the  reasons  urged  for  this  change  is  derived 
from  the  alleged  failure  of  the  public  school.  But  schools  have  not 
failed.  Concede  to  the  critic  all  the  boys  who  seek  counters  instead 
of  the  benches ;  all  the  girls  that  cultivate  the  graces  of  the  parlor 
instead  of  the  kitchen, — a  concession  no  one  can  possibly  make, — and 
the  balance  is  heavily  in  favor  of  the  school.  To  what  other  cause 
will  anyone  assign  the  intelligence  of  this  people  which  is  the  chief 
bulwark  of  their  liberties }  For  what  other  good  do  the  people  spend 
such  sums  so  freely  and  ungrudgingly }  Of  what  other  adjunct  of 
liberty  are  they  so  jealous  whenever  it  is  threatened  by  cupidity  or 
priestcraft }  If  the  simple  history  of  the  public  schools  be  a  story  of 
failure,  may  God  fill  the  world  with  such  failures ! 

But  suppose  handicraft  is  to  be  taught :  in  order  to  produce  the 
desired  and  promised  effect  upon  the  masses,  it  must  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  room  must  be  made  for  it  as  a  fixed  place  in  every  school 
system.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  that  place,  for  the  fact  is  that  the  time 
now  given  to  the  training  of  the  average  boy  is  barely  adequate  to 
the  necessity  of  teaching  him  those  branches  which,  as  all  agree,  he 
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must  learn.  Four  years  ago  I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  school 
statistics  of  Massachusetts,  and  ascertained  that  less  than  90  percent, 
of  the  registered  pupils  arc  found  in  school  at  all,  more  than  50  per 
cent,  are  in  the  three  lowest  grades,  and  less  than  4  per  cent,  reach 
the  high  school.  Deducting  from  the  school-attendance  the  loss  of 
time  due  to  sickness,  truancy,  and  accident,  we  find  that  the  average 
pupil  of  our  public  schools  receives,  at  the  public  charge,  166  weeks 
of  instruction,  or  a  little  more  than  four  school  years. 

Superintendent  Hinsdale  states  that  in  Cleveland  68.8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  enrollment  are  in  primary  grades,  26.2  per  cent,  in  grammar 
grades,  and  45  per  cent,  in  the  high  schools  ;  or,  in  another  way,  of 
108  children  who  enter  the  primary  grades,  one  graduates  from  the 
high  school ;  of  60  who  finish  the  primary  studies,  20  complete  the 
grammar  studies  ;  of  these  20,  four  take  the  second  year  in  the  high 
school  and  one  graduates.  I  have  not  been  able,  after  much  effort,  to 
obtain  precise  information  upon  these  points  from  the  statistics  of 
Indiana,  but  the  opinion  of  many  well  informed  persons  is  that  the 
showing  would  not  be  very  much  better. 

Compulsory  manual  training,  then,  must  be  imposed  upon  children 
under  fourteen,  whose  school-life  cannot  much  e.xceed  four  years. 
Before  doing  this,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  why  so  large  a  majority  of 
children  disappear  from  school  so  soon.  It  is  not  of  choice,  for  most  of 
them  would  prefer  school  to  what  awaits  them.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Commonwealth,  for  she  is,  like  Providence,  kind  even  to  the  thank¬ 
less  and  undeserving,  and  maintains  truant-officers  to  compel  from  high¬ 
ways  and  hedges  those  for  whom  her  feast  of  knowledge  is  spread.  It 
is  not  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  parents,  for  the  act  that  takes 
the  children  from  school  often  breaks  their  hearts.  It  is  not  because  the 
course  of  study  is  ill-adapted  to  the  end  which  the  school  seeks  for; 
that  is  the  result  of  a  broad  and  deep  induction,  and,  except  that  it 
covers  too  many  topics,  the  course  of  study  is  practically  unimpeach¬ 
able.  The  reason  lies  deeper  than  all  these.  It  is  the  hard  neces¬ 
sity  of  bread  and  clothing.  The  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
show  the  stern  visaged  truth,  that  in  towns  the  average  wage-earner, 
who  is  classed  either  as  an  operative  or  an  unskilled  laborer,  cannot 
earn  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  more  than  four  persons. 
As  the  average  family  in  such  cases  consists  of  from  five  to  seven, 
some  other  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  surplus  above  four 
must  be  devised. 

That  explains  the  statistics  of  school  attendance,  especially  when 
it  is  explained  in  connection  with  the  havoc  that  disease  and  death 
makes  in  homes  where  every  law  of  health  is  ignorantly  set  at  deti- 
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ance.  Now  what  is  it  best  and  just  and  kindest  to  give  the  children 
of  such  homes,  —  for  they  are  the  masses  in  our  schools  ?  A  little 
manual  training,  which  cannot  help  them  in  any  large  way,  so  little  it 
must  be ;  or  as  much  knowledge  of  books  as  possible,  which  will  draw 
them  to  libraries  instead  of  to  grog-shops  in  their  evening  lonesome¬ 
ness;  as  much  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  drawing  as  possible, 
which  w’ill  enable  them  to  find  companionship  in  nature,  and  look 
without  a  stupid  stare  into  her  unwithered,  kindly  face ;  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  great  examples  of  history  as  possible,  to  persuade 
them  always  to  look  up  ;  as  much  knowledge  of  themselves  as  possi¬ 
ble,  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  adversity  with  courage  and  pros¬ 
perity  without  exultation. 

Considering  how  short  school  is  and  how  long  life  is,  is  it  better  to  * 
emphasize  the  mechanic  or  the  man  in  the  child  ?  It  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  attempt  to  do  the  one  will  fail ;  to  do  the  other  may 
succeed.  For  there  is  another  matter  to  be  thought  of  in  the  lives 
of  the  artisan  country,  and  that  is  that  handicraft  occupies  an  ever" 
narrowing  machinery  and  an  ever-widening  domain.  With  the  prac¬ 
tical  extinction  of  the  independent  manual  arts,  especially  those  that 
were  essential  to  the  comforts  of  daily  life,  the  just  pride  of  the  ar¬ 
tisan  ih  the  work  of  his  own  hand,  a  most  important  social  force,  has 
vanished;  in  its  place  we  have  chiefly  mere  machine-tending.  Not 
that  there  is  not  some  stimulus  in  watching  machinery,  and  that  now 
and  then  an  invention  \vould  be  suggested  to  a  sympathetic  mind  ;  but 
this  is  no  an  equivalent  for  what  has  been  lost  The  feeling  with 
which  a  skillful  watchmaker  contemplates'the  equable  motion  of  a  time 
piece,  every  part  of  which  he  has  himself  finished  and  adjusted,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  man  who  sets  and  guides  the  stamping 
machine,  which  delivers  a  hundred  gears  a  minute,  or  listlessly  does 
his  one  part  in  assembling  and  adjusting  the  parts  of  a  watch  as  they 
come  from  many  machines.  In  one  case  the  man  has  put  a  part  of 
himself  into  his  work ;  in  the  other,  he  has  put  into  it  so  many  hours 
of  his  time,  well  aware  that  a  small  amount  of  training  would  enable 
any  other  man  to  do  as  good  work  as  his.  The  watchmaker  may 
outstrip  his  best  predecessor,  and  to  do  this  strains  every  nerve, 
practices  patience,  watchfulness,  courage  and  faith  ;  the  watch-pro¬ 
ducer  soon  reaches  the  level  plateau  of  his  life,  above  which  there 
are  no  heights,  for  the  machine  does  the  work.  His  life  becomes 
monotonous,  and  out  of  this  monotony  spring  special  temptations. 
The  more  he  knows,  and  the  more  he  becomes  good  company  for 
himself,  the  better  he  is. 

1  here  is  another  important  thought  about  this  revolution  in  the 
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mechaiiic  arts.  If,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  it  now  takes  twenty  distinct 
operations  and  as  many  distinct  operators  to  make  a  pin,  all  pins  ’ 
must  be  cheaper  than  they  were  when  only  pin-makers  made  them 
without  machinery ;  hence  many  more  people  can  afford  to  buy  pins, 
the  production  is  greatly  increased,  and  possibly  more  persons  can 
get  a  living  by  making  each  one-twentieth  of  a  pin  than  when  each 
made  a  whole  one.  But  another  result  has  been  found  to  be  more 
probable,  —  that  each  operative  in  a  pin-factory  has  a  great  deal  of 
idle  time  on  his  hands.  To  enable  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  this 
idle  time  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  school  than  to  guard  against  the 
narrowing  tendency  of  his  minutely  subdivided  avocation 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  skill  in  handicraft  is  not  absolutely  e.xtinct, 
but  am  urging  that  its  field  is  so  narrowed  that  the  masses  are  no 
longer  found  there  for  whom  the  public  school  must  care.  The  great 
majority  of  boys  who  go  from  school  to  shop  swell  the  ranks  either 
of  unskilled  laborers  or  of  those  whose  life  is  spent  beside  machines,  j 

There  is  another  failing  under  this  theorem.  Suppose  you  setup 
work-shops  and  impose  upon  all  boys,  as  you  must,  a  certain  number 
of  hours  of  practice  in  them.  Here  is  a  boy  without  the  slightest 
aptitude  for  tools,  but  with  marked  intellectual  powers.  If  I  were  his 
father  I  would  be  likely  to  say  :  “  Forcing  that  bt)y  into  a  shop  is  an 
outrage,  and  I  must  charge  myself  with  the  c.xpense  of  educating 
him  in  a  private  school,  though  I  pay  my  ta.xes  and  prefer  the  fine 
democratic  influence  of  the  common  school.”  Now  you  say,  while 
we  will  e.xcuse  this  boy  from  the  workshop,  there  will  appear  many 
other  applicants  for  excuse  on  similar  grounds,  and  you  have  at  once 
that  ugliest  foe  of  all  good,  —  a  feeling  of  caste  limitations. 

If  any  further  argument  is  necessary  to  show  the  futility  of  school 
workshops  in  general,  it  can  be  drawn  from  a  chapter  in  the  histoi}' 
of  education  which  is  seldom  read  ;  viz.,  the  many  efforts  that  have 
already  been  made  to  incorporate  manual  training  with  general  edu¬ 
cation.  Precisely  the  same  arguments  were  spread  out  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  schools  that  once  flourished  and  declined  between  1830  and 
1850,  as  are  now  urged  by  the  advocates  of  workshops  for  ever)’ 
school.  All  attempts  to  organize  industrial  work  in  connection  with 
academies  and  colleges  have  failed,  and  for  the  same  almost  obvious 
rea.sons  must  fail  in  the  lower  schools. 

These  conditions  and  others  like  them  have  been  so  influential 
with  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  desire  handicraft  in  school,  that 
the  demand  is  now  hinted  to  an  optional  high  school.  Probably  > 
this  is  all  that  most  thoughtful  persons  will  advocate. 

The  plan  is  to  offer  to  boys  who  have  finished  the  grammar  school 
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and  desire  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts,  a  two  years’  course,  on 
the  half-time  plan,  in  which  one-half  of  the  time  shall  be  spent  in 
study  and  the  other  in  the  work-shop. 

That  such  schools  are  good  can  not  be  denied,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  they  are  entitled  to  existence  at  public  expense ;  for  although 
any  manual  training  is  a  good  thing  and  its  result  very  handy,  it  may 
not  be  the  best  thing.  Optional  schools  are  clear  of  many  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  against  general  school  workshops, 
yet  we  must  still  ask  why  they  should  be  added  to  the  school  .system. 
The  presumption  certainly  is  that  such  institutions  belong  to  the 
class  of  professional  schools  which,  according  to  the  genius  of  Amer- 
can  laws,  should  be  sustained  by  invested  funds  and  managed  by 
corporations.  But  many  reasons  are  urged  in  favor  of  State  control, 
and  some  of  these  I  will  discuss  : 

First:  It  is  as  fair  for  the  State  to  teach  the  elements  of  mechan¬ 
ical  knowledge  as  of  the  professions.  The  State  School  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  professions;  it  teaches  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  which  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the  social  body  trans¬ 
mutes  now  into  the  learning  of  the  philosopher,  and  now  into  the 
intelligence  of  the  artisan. 

Second:  The  State  universities  teach  the  professions,  and  why  not 
the  trades }  The  State  university  is  not  a  universal  feature  of  public 
education,  but  it  must  certainly  be  as  fair  for  this  institution,  when 
it  exists,  to  teach  trades  as  professions. 

Third:  Boys  will  be  allured  to  the  mechanical  arts  by  means  of 
workshops  in  their  schools.  Considering  the  significance  and  in¬ 
crease  of  trades-unions  the  amount  of  our  production  of  everything 
but  good,  leading  to  strikes,  “  lock-outs,”  “  shut-downs,”  etc.,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fair  question  whether  boys  ought  to  be  allured  away  from 
the  shops.  Do  the  mechanical  arts  need  the  aid  of  a  school  work¬ 
shop  to  increase  their  attractiveness }  What  assemblage  of  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  could  be  made  in  any  school-building  that  could  com¬ 
pete  with  the  c.xhibition  which  every  large  town  presents  The  air 
is  lurid  with  the  smoke  of  furnaces  ;  every  stream  is  worried  with 
dams;  the  din  of  machinery  sounds  an  incessant  call;  thousands  of 
workmen  go  as  daily  messengers  between  shop  and  home,  and  make 
familiar  in  daily  speech  the  marv^els  of  mechanical  achievements. 
This  is  not  limited  to  a  few  hours  of  a  crowded  school-day,  but  day 
and  night  are  filled  with  it. 

Libraries  abound  in  great  biographies  of  the  great  inventors. 
Every  thoughtful  boy  can  feed  his  imagination  on  the  stories  of  Ark- 
Wright,  Whitney,  and  Bigelow.  This  is  the  real  developing  school. 
This  face-to-face  communion  with  men  e.xcites  the  boy  more  than 
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lathes,  and  engines  and  spindles.  The  trophies  of  Miltiades  will 
never  permit  a  young  Themistocles  to  slumber.  The  mechanic  arts 
will  have  unskilled  recruits  enough  without  any  help  from  the  schools. 
VVe  may  safely  leave  skill  in  handicraft  to  be  its  own  nurse,  and 
whether  or  not  the  American  artisan  be  inferior  to  the  Greek,  the 
school  must  see  that  he  remains  as  he  is,  a  superior  kind  of  man. 

Though  the  e.xperiments  in  the  manual  training  schools  now  in 
progress  are  not  complete  enough  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence,  yet 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  twenty-nine  graduates  from  the  best  of 
them,  ten  are  now  working  with  their  hands  ;  that  is,  the  same  pro- 
portion  of  the  class  as  of  the  community  at  large  have  sought  handi¬ 
craft,  for  about  one  third  to  one  fourth  of  every  dense  population 
work  with  tools. 

Fourth:  Boys  take  great  interest  in  tools,  as  in  summer  schools 
So  they  do  in  bo.\ing,fe  ncing,  etc.  Occasionally,  the  interest  be¬ 
comes  contagious,  and  awakens  dormant  intellectual  energies;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  this  zeal  in  tools  will  be  mistaken  or  substituted 
for  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  said  that  boys  trained 
in  school  shops,  though  they  can  not  become  skilled  mechanics,  can 
acquire  skill  enough  to  take  precedence  of  raw  hands  in  the  shift  for 
places.  A  large  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  employ¬ 
ers  in  shops  and  factories  justifies  me  in  saying  that  this  hope  is  not 
well  founded.  Of  two  boys,  otherwise  of  equal  merit,  one  of  whom 
had  spent  his  last  two  years  in  a  good  school  with  a  workshop, 
and  the  other  in  a  good  school  without  a  workshop,  most  em¬ 
ployers  would  prefer  the  latter.  The  man  who  is  about  to  employ 
an  unskilled  boy  inquires  into  his  character  and  his  capacity  to 
learn  his  business;  and  the  tender  of  a  matter  of  tools  would ‘be  a 
disqualification  in  the  mind  of  many  a  man,  because  it  would  argue 
a  certain  assurance  of  knowledge  which  the  boy  could  not  possibly 
possess  and  might  not  overcome.  The  man  who  employs  men  in 
shops  wants  each  one  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible,  if  he  does  not 
already  know,  how  to  do  the  one  particular  thing  needed,  and  to 
remain  doing  that  as  long  as  possible ;  hence,  looking  at  the  side  of 
the  employer  or  of  the  employed,  it  is  better  for  the  latter  to  secure 
all  possible  knowledge,  such  as  the  school  can  give,  than  to  antici¬ 
pate,  at  the  e.xpense  of  this  knowledge,  the  labor  of  the  shop. 

But  there  is  another  more  serious  objection  to  this  argument  for 
school  shops  that  has  not  yet  been  met.  Why  should  manual  traint 
ing  at  public  expense  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  carpenters’  or 
machinists’  tools  It  is  answered,  “  A  hammer  is  a  fundamental 
tool.”  So  is  a  trowel.  The  chances  of  getting  employment  are 
rather  better  for  a  mason  than  for  a  machinist.  It  is  possible  that 
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the  average  citizen  uses  a  hammer  far  oftener  than  he  uses  a  trowel ; 
but  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  what  it  is  handy  for  him  to  know, 
but  what  is  essential.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  natural  or  reasona¬ 
ble  limit  can  be  set  to  the  trades  that  should  be  fostered  by  a  school 
which  is  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

I  know  that  some  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  elements 
of  trades  can  be  taught  in  a  certain  generic  way,  but  the  experiments 
in  progress  to  demonstrate  this  are  not  yet  conclusive  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  public  schools  in  relying  upon  them. 

Fifth:  Manual  training  in  the  public  schools  will  turn  the  minds 
of  boys  towards  polytechnic  schools,  and  so  promote  the  new  educa¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  sec  why  it  will.  If  the  advantages  of  a  technological 
course  are  not  strong  enough  to  draw  students,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  they  will  be  strengthened  by  teaching  them  handicraft  in  public 
schools.  The  polytechnic  would  not  suggest  such  a  change.  It  is 
very  clear  that  her  work  will  be  rendered  more  efficient  by  better 
work  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  kind  they  are  now  doing. 
What  the  polytechnic  can  do  for  boys  depends  upon  what  they  bring 
to  her  almost  as  much  as  upon  what  they  draw  from  her  stores. 

There  is  one  change  that  might  be  made  in  the  studies  of  the 
higher  grammar  schools  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  poly¬ 
technic  student,  and  not  disadvantageous  to  any  other  scholar.  By 
shortening  the  time  spent  in  tile  study  of  geography,  or  omitting 
some  of  the  studies  of  the  high  school  course,  or  by  doing  everything 
more  philosophically,  time  could  be  found  for  instructing  all  pupils 
in  the  six  mechanical  powers.  The  necessary  apparatus  can  be  had 
for  $20,  the  teacher  can  easily  prepare  himself  for  the  work.  Lads 
of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  readily  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  and 
can  comprehend  its  elements ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  these  days  of 
mechanical  production,  a  very  important  kind  of  knowledge.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  boys  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  taught  the  simple  principles  of  the  six  mechanical  powers 
have  more  useful  knowledge,  as  far  as  the  school  can  give  it,  than 
they  can  ever  get  from  a  school  workshop.  They  then  carry  into 
the  shop,  omitting  which  the  shop  can  not  give,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  all  machines,  and  the  ability,  by  means  of  books,  to  make 
the  shop  an  auxiliary  in  their  never-ending  education.  If  the  rea¬ 
sons  urged  for  this  innovation  upon  the  established  order  of  things 
have  been  shown  to  be  inconclusive,  I  would  like  to  present  a  few 
general  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  safe  to  rest  upon  the  certain  endowment  of  private  institutions 
for  the  teaching  of  handicraft.  Nearly  $10,000,000  have  been  given 
•-0  found  institutions  of  technology,  and  mainly  by  private  givers, 
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since  1868,  and  the  good  work  still  goes  on.  This  fact  at  once  com* 
mits  the  wisest  of  donors  against  depending  upon  the  State  for  sup¬ 
porting  technology,  and  gives  the  greatest  security  for  its  future. 

All  the  writers  and  speakers  who  have  advocated  manual  training 
for  boys  in  the  public  schools  have  signally  omitted  any  equal  care 
for  the  girls.  The  only  contribution  to  their  cause  is  the  pleasant 
suggestion  of  our  friend  the  President  of  the  Salem  Normal  School 
in  Massachusetts,  who  says  that  girls  in  that  school,  having  tried  the 
workshop,  like  it  very  much,  and  are  learning  ra[)idly  to  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  Before  any  system  of  school  work-shop  can  command 
popular  approval,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  will  offer  equal  advanta¬ 
ges  to  boys  and  girls. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  the  e.vperiments  in  school  work¬ 
shops  which  have  been  tried  thus  far  have  been  tried  under  e.xcep- 
tionably  favorable  conditions.  An  enthusiastic  and  competent  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  of  boys,  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  their  spe¬ 
cial  tastes  and  aptitudes,  can  do  marvels  in  teaching  any  subject.  I 
have  often  thought  that  one  such  man  whom  I  much  admire,  were  he 
to  assume  that  Greek  is  what  boys  really  need,  and  set  himself  to 
teach  it  with  the  personal  force  that  he  applies  to  his  manual-train¬ 
ing  school,  would  show  such  results  that  all  his  neighbors  would  for¬ 
sake  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  vote  Greek  into  all  the  schools. 

Great  personal  power  in  a  teacher  conceals  and  atones  for  grave 
defects  in  a  system.  But  we  are  compelled  to  consider  how  a  plan 
of  instruction  will  work  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  may  be  devoid 
of  magnetism,  but  who  do  good  work  on  a  sound  plan.  Very  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  any  of  the  results  attained  by  manual-train¬ 
ing  schools  as  presented  in  general  school  management. 

But  finally,  the  thought  has  often  crossed  me  that  we  may  have 
entirely  mistaken  the  measure  and  the  motive  of  the  popular  demand 
for  this  reform.  My  ears  are  not  sharp  enough  to  hear  distinctly 
any  call  for  manual  training  in  the  schools,  but  I  do  hear  in  very 
clear  and  unmistakable  form,  a  demand  that  the  number  of  topics 
should  be  lessened  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  teachers  increased. 
The  demand  for  more  manipulation,  more  practical  familiarity  with 
fewer  things  has  been  construed  into  a  demand  for  manual  training. 
People  are  not  pleased  with  smatter,  but  are  always  satisfied  with 
mastery. 

The  question  of  e.xpense  also  obtrudes  itself.  It  costs  $8,000 
a  year  to  run  a  shop  of  the  kind  demanded  for  two  hundred  boys.  To 
this  add  $1,000  to  cover  the  inevitable  wear  of  machinery  and  tools. 
The  original  cost  of  tools  and  machinery,  including  engine,  can  not 
be  set  at  less  than  $5,000.  Adding  interest  on  this  sum  and  the  cost 
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of  the  necessary  building  to  the  cost  of  equipment,  we  are  obliged  to 
set  down  the  annual  cost  of  the  shops  alone  at  $10,000,  or  $50  a 
scholar.  This  expense  is  small  if  great  advantages  are  assured,  but 
too  large  if  the  results  are  at  all  problematical.  In  view  of  the  large 
j  expenditure  which  must  be  made  for  the  common  school,  the  tax¬ 
payer  has  a  right,  I  think,  to  await  the  larger  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  now  in  progress  before  he  adds  so  large  an  amount  to  the 
annual  budget. 

If  all  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the 
grammar  schools  can  leave  it  with  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  promissory  note,  a  plain  problem  in  percent¬ 
age,  the  addition  of  five  columns  of  figures  of  forty  each,  mainly 
sevens  and  nines,  answers  absolutely  correct;  with  the  ability  to  write 
an  intelligible  business  letter,  and  read  aloud  the  evening  papers  so 
distinctly  and  so  pleasantly  that  plain  people  can  follow  them  with¬ 
out  too  much  effort ;  with  knowledge  enough  of  geography  to  find  the 
place  on  the  map  where  the  last  war  has  broken  out,  and  locate  and 
give  the  general  facts  concerning  each  of  the  important  countries  in 
the  world,  with  the  routes  of  commerce  and  trade ;  and  with  histor¬ 
ical  knowledge  enough  to  trace  the  growth  of  our  country  and  tell  the 
story  of  liberty,  I  think  the  voters  will  not  make  any  complaint. 

There  is  room  for  question  if  this  move  in  the  direction  of  manual 
training  be  not  an  evasion  of  a  pressing  duty ;  for  it  is  always  easier 
I  to  cultivate  novelty  than  to  regenerate  the  old  crops.  What  is 
wanted  is  better  methods  of  teaching  the  essentials  of  common 
knowledge,  so  that  the  four  priceless  years  of  school  life  shall  be 
j  more  fruitful.  For  this  the  people  cry  out.  We  cannot  avoid  this 

(  cry  by  any  cunning  debates  :  we  must  deal  with  this  question  seri- 

I  ously,  patiently,  and  honestly.  The  woik  of  pruning  and  regener- 
'  ating,  and  reforming  demand  more  skill  and  courage  and  knowledge 
than  a  manual-training  school,  but  it  is  far  more  promising.  And 
this  work  must  be  done  by  those  who  are  working  from  the  center  of 
the  school  system  outward,  and  not  by  those  who,  in  spite  of  much 
I  earnestness,  evidently  do  not  know  where  the  centre  is.  It  is  the 
I  legitimate  work  of  educators. 

Let  me  close  with  a  noble  thought  from  Professor  Jevons’  new 
book,  Methods  of  Social  Reform:  “It  is  assumed  that  the  main 
j  object  of  education  is  to  promote  success  in  life  ;  but  the  main  object 
of  education  is  not  to  promote  success  in  life  in  any  technical  sense, 
—  that  is,  the  business  of  the  professional  schools,  —  but  to  raise  the 
[  standard  of  life  itself.” 
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PUBLIC  PRESS  AND  PERSONAL  RIGHTS. 

BY  JOHN  BASCOM,  LL.D. 

The  most  pronounced  and  the  most  peculiar  external  part  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  our  time  is  the  public  press.  Itself 
remarkable,  it  combines  a  great  number  of  other  remarkable  inven¬ 
tions,  and  is  aided  by  all  the  more  surprising  devices  of  the  age. 
Steam-navigation,  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  ocean-cable  are  the 
familiars  of  its  marvelous  power.  The  increase  of  periodical  publi¬ 
cations,  their  enlarged  circulation,  their  great  variety;  the  division 
of  labor  between  quarterlies,  monthlies,  weeklies,  and  dailies;  the 
extent  and  rapidity  of  movement  in  the  daily  press,  conferring 
upon  it  a  kind  of  omnisceince,  constitute  a  theme  of  inexhaustible 
wonder  and  admiration  as  often  as  we  return  to  it.  Not  only  is  our 
social  life  greatly  altered  in  character  by  this  fact ;  it  has  made  the 
life  and  civilization  of  the  masses  of  men  in  a  way  altogether  novel 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  poorest  and  the  wealthiest  may  sit 
at  one  table,  and  interest  themselves  in  the  same  world-wide  facts. 
Wisconsin,  with  a  population  of  one  and  one-third  millions,  has 
within  her  own  borders  three  hundred  and  fifteen  weeklies,  and 
twenty-five  daily  papers ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  innumerable 
periodicals  and  papers  that  flow  in  from  beyond  her  limits.  Such  a 
circulation  as  this  must  reach  and  include  nearly  every  person  and 
household  in  the  State.  Intercourse  to  this  extent,  and  of  this  order 
among  men  is  a  marvelous  fact,  whose  limits  we  are  now  approach¬ 
ing,  and  whose  final  adjustments  are  now  being  made.  It  is  one 
which  must  very  profoundly  and  permanently  modify  the  relations 
of  men  to  each  other.  j 

A  new  experience  coming  upon  us  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  power  of  the  press  has  been  developed  must  necessarily  call  for 
many  reconstructions,  and,  till  these  have  been  made,  must  work  in 
the  community  more  or  less  of  the  mischiefs  of  maladjusted  and  mis¬ 
directed  force.  This  statement  is  very  obviously  true  of  the  public 
press.  Personal  rights  are  exposed  to  unexpected  and  very  real 
dangers  by  the  insatiable  claims,  and  irresponsible  activity  of  the 
public  press.  Tbc  blaze  of  publicity  it  carries  with  it  consumes  as 
well  as  reveals  many  things.  New  conditions  both  of  law  and  cus¬ 
toms  were  called  for  as  safeguards  against  the  collisions  of  railroads ; 
new  customs,  if  not  new  laws,  are  now  required  as  a  fresh  recon- 
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ciliation  of  private  persons  and  possessions  and  the  omnipresent 
press,  breaking;  in  on  many  of  the  amenities  of  social  life,  and  scat¬ 
tering  as  news  things  of  private  interest  only  and  of  dear  personal 
concern.  It  is  time  that  new  defenses  should  be  set  up  in  behalf  of 
the  individual,  thrust  unwillingly  into  these  noisy  thoroughfares  of 
our  popular  life,  and  there  jostled  and  hustled  by  the  clamorous 
crowd, 

I  The  rights  of  a  citizen  that  are  directly  covered  by  civil  law  are 

j  but  a  small  portion  of  his  entire  rights.  Custom,  public  senti- 

I  ment,  the  refinements  of  social  intercourse,  must  greatly  extend  these 

rights,  and  supplement  them  with  delicate  consideration  at  many 
points,  before  a  community  can  attain  true  enlightenment.  It  is  a 
coarse,  unbearable  conception  which  confines  personal  rights  to  those 
directly  jjrotected  by  law,  and  looks  upon  any  trespass  on  personal 
feeling  beyond  this  limit  as  lying  within  the  liberty  of  a  bold,  free 
citizen.  Enlightemnent  is  found  just  here,  in  pushing  law  into  the 
background,  and  occupying  social  life  with  a  thoughtful,  heedful 
temper,  which  sets  up  at  will  and  everywhere  all  needful  safeguards 
of  human  pleasure.  A  rude  community  incloses  private  lands  with 
strhng  fences,  and  then  makes  them  only  partially  safe  from  tres¬ 
pass  ;  a  cultivated  community  removes  these  defenses  altogether,  and 
finds  its  fields  and  yards  more  than  ever  its  own.  The  common, 
)  trampled  everywhere  and  yielding  little  to  the  public  life,  and  the 

park,  protected  everywhere  and  enjoyed  by  all,  are  simply  diverse 
expressions  of  two  phases  of  popular  sentiment.  Our  social  life, 
under  tlie  marauding  license  of  the  public  press,  is  in  danger  of 
being  turned  into  the  abused  common,  open  to  refuse  and  to  injury 
j  of  every  order,  with  liglit  contribution  to  the  general  pleasure. 

The  great  extension  of  the  press,  accompanied  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  extension  of  its  freedom,  has  tended  to  remove  the  slight  protec¬ 
tion  which  the  law  had  previously  provided  for  personal  rights,  and 
to  leave  to  public  sentiment,  almost  wholly,  the  duty  of  supplying 
this  place.  There  are  few  prosecutions  for  libel,  and  still  fewer  suc- 
I  cessful  ones.  The  extent  to  which,  in  a  free  government  like  our 

»  own,  the  criticism  of  public  men  is  carried  ;  the  value  of  this  criti- 

!  cism,  the  largeness  of  this  class  of  public  persons,  and  the  lack  of 

j  any  clear  limits  to  it ;  the  ease,  therefore,  with  which  public  men  and 

I  private  citizens  are  mingled  in  political  discussion  ;  the  strong  ten- 

I  dency  to  make  the  liberty  of  the  press  the  watchword  of  progress ; 

I  the  fact  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  instrument  of  reform,  have  all 

tended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  turn  liberty  into  license,  and  to  break 
down  the  meagre  defenses  of  law.  No  one  will  say  that  the  law 
of  libel  affords  any  fitting  definition  of  personal  rights  in  this  nntter 
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of  publicity,  or  offers  any  very  considerable  protection  to  them. 
The  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  that  public  sentiment,  having 
won  this  new  field  of  activity,  should  at  once  proceed  to  guard  and 
govern  it,  and  not  mistake  the  wasteful  vulgarity  of  license  for  the 
well-ordered  results  of  liberty. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  firmly  and  warmly  defended  as  a 
neces.sary  condition  of  a  free  government.  If  a  people  can  not  know 
what  their  rulers  are  doing,  and  can  not  freely  discuss  their  actions, 
they  can  bring  them  to  no  sufficient  judgment.  So  obvious  is  this, 
and  so  often  have  publicity  and  criticism  been  used  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  justly  regarded  as  a  first 
factor  in  a  free  government.  It  requires  a  longer  time  to  discover 
that  the  very  end  aimed  at  by  publicity  is  lost  again,  if  the  press 
falsifies  the  facts.  That  this  end  is  often  lost  with  us  is  perfectly 
plain.  A  partisan  press  that  gives  itself  habitually  to  detraction  on 
the  one  side,  and  praise  on  the  other ;  to  misrepresentation  here  and 
misrepresentation  there ;  that  mingles  statement,  interpretation,  and 
opinions  in  inextricable  confusion,  can  not  give  t(^  the  people  the 
conditions  of  a  just  conclusion.  We  might  as  well  call  the  clamor, 
falsifications,  and  perversions  of  the  street  a  judicial  proces.s,  as'to 
term  the  perversions  of  a  partisan  press  a  criticism  of  public  men 
and  measures.  The  American  people  are  neither  unusually  dull  nor 
unusually  unwilling  to  know  the  truth  ;  yet  the  popular  mind  in 
reference  to  the  most  prominent  men,  and  the  most  important  meas¬ 
ures,  is  full  of  misconceptions  which  it  is  impossible  to  correct. 
The  trust  and  distrust  of  public  journals  by  the  average  citizen  is 
alike  unreasonable  It  is  a  process  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  for  a 
sagacious  and  candid  person  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  concerning 
the  character  of  a  public  man  by  means  of  political  journals.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  escape  the  bias  of  partisan  detraction  and  partisan  praise, 
so  constant  and  unhesitating  are  they.  The  most  positive,  and  prob¬ 
ably  tbe  most  wholesome,  impressions  made  by  the  political  ijjess  on 
a  thoughtful  man  is  that  of  distrust.  Candor,  caution,  consideration, 
are  rare  qualities  in  public  journals,  and  yet  how  is  judgment  to  do 
the  work  of  judgment  without  them }  Two  distortions,  though  in 
opposite  directions,  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  equilibrium  of  truth. 
It  is  not  the  mere  statements,  but  the  correct  statements,  of  the 
press  that  are  to  secure  progress.  If  we  substitute  the  blindness  of 
partisanship  for  the  repression  of  tyranny,  we  have  not  gained  very 
much.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  popular  mind  i.s  made  active  and 
alert  by  incessant  fault-finding  and  untiring  contradiction,  and  put 
to  its  mettle  in  discovering  the  truth.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  surprising  prejudice  and  ignorance  remain  with  the  people  as 
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the  direct  results  of  the  unscrupulous  assertions  of  a  press  far  more 
anxious  to  reach  its  own  ends  than  to  state  facts  correctly,  or  pro¬ 
nounce  on  them  judicially?  Mow  many  astonishing  errors  and 
misrepresentations  have  attended  01;  reconstruction  !  If  our  methods 
of  accpiiring  knowledge  are  untrustworthy,  we  can  only  confirm  our¬ 
selves  in  mistakes.  If  the  press  is  to  be  free  from  legal  restraint, 
so  much  the  more  must  it  come  under  the  restraint  of  truth  ;  other¬ 
wise  it  increases  the  labor  of  every  man  in  finding  out  the  truth,  and 
diminishes  his  chances  of  attaining  it.  lie  holds  his  inalienable 
right  of  knowledge  subject  to  all  the  repression,  duplicity,  and  men¬ 
dacity  of  those  who  trumpet  the  news,  as  the  messengers  of  a 
nation.  If  the  political  press  is  to  voice  to  the  people  the  acts,  opin¬ 
ions,  and  characters  of  public  men,  it  becomes  a  right  of  every  one, 
as  urgent  as  the  right  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  itself,  that  these 
things  be  spoken  in  quietness  and  candor.  This  counter  right  it 
remains  for  public  opinion  to  set  up  and  maintain.  It  is  not  state¬ 
ment  simply,  but  scrupulously  correct  statement,  that  is  called  for; 
and  the  very  need  of  the  disclosure  measures  the  need  of  its  truth¬ 
fulness.  The  right  to  speak  is  no  other  than  the  right  to  speak  the 
truth. 

Another  class  of  facts  in  which  the  public  is  thought  to  have  a 
direct  interest,  and  so  a  claim  for  their  full  possession  through  the 
press,  are  crimes.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  previous  one,  a  good 
reason  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  impulse,  but  one  that  has  often  been 
obeyed  in  a  gross,  unscrupulous  way.  A  morbid,  mischievous,  popu¬ 
lar  appetite  has  been  gratified  to  its  fullest  extent.  Neither  the 
public  nor  the  press  have  been  diligent  in  inquiring  what  and  how 
much  publicity  is  socially  and  morally  \\hole.some.  Yet  the  personal 
rights  of  every  citizen  are  involved  in  an  exposure  of  crime  which 
either  in  meanness  or  degree,  tends  to  the  multiplication  of  crimes. 
The  public  health  no  more  requires  care  as  to  the  places  and  the 
ways  in  which  we  bury  our  dead,  than  does  social  purity  call  for  cir¬ 
cumspection  in  the  exposure  of  crime.  Very  slowly  does  the  com¬ 
munity  learn  the  hygiene  of  morals ;  and  the  press  enters  into  this 
problem  as  a  very  dangerous  and  unmanageable  factor.  All  that  is 
physically  loathsome,  turned  into  a  spectacle,  debases  the  feelings 
and  makes  the  man  truly  vulgar.  Equally  is  this  the  case  with  moral 
corruption.  The  details  of  crime  are  the  garbage  of  our  streets,  and 
the  press  that  carefully  gathers  them  up  is  no  hone.st  scavenger 
even,  for  it  feeds  them  out  again,  not  to  swine,  but  to  men,  and 
women,  and  children. 

The  press  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  pulpit  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  this  in  a  measure  it  is.  It  follows  in  honest  sequence, 
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therefore,  that  the  press  can  not  declare  any  and  everything.  It 
must  fulfill  a  preacher’s  duty  and  preach  righteousness.  It  cannot 
sink  its  moral  function  in  mere  mechanism ;  it  cannot,  being  a 
preacher,  offer  itself  as  a  servant  to  gather  and  scatter  news,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  its  moral  quality.  Its  work  becomes  a  moral  work,  whether 
it  will  or  no ;  and  heedlessly  to  proclaim  crime  is  to  preach  it.  Like 
people,  like  priest,  means  always  the  debasement  of  religion  ;  and 
like  [leople,  like  press,  may  easily  mean  a  press  which  is  lending  its 
own  rapidity  and  intensity  of  movement  to  popular  vice.  New 
powers  carry  new  obligations,  and  he  who  stands  in  a  pulpit  cannot 
preach  impurity  with  any  ordinary  offense,  or  with  an  obscure  tres 
pass  on  the  rights  of  men.  Its  own  high  law  is  upon  the  press, 
whether  it  obeys  it  or  not ;  and  the  rights  of  others  in  reference  to  it 
are  of  the  same  supreme  order. 

There  is  a  notoriety  which  the  criminal  mind  mistakes  for  fame, 
and  is  often  greatly  excited  by  it.  Such  an  assassin  as  Guiteau  finds 
a  determining  balance  of  motives  in  this  love  of  publicity.  A  paper 
that  gives  all  the  brutal  details  of  the  ring,  subserves  the  purposes  of 
those  who  institute  it,  just  as  certainly  as  the  combatants  them¬ 
selves.  The  spectacle  of  the  evil  is  the  very  evil,  and  this  the 
paper  by  description  uses  its  diligence  to  extend.  If  the  commu¬ 
nity  prohibits  such  exhibitions,  and  the  press  proclaims  them,  the 
press  is  doing  what  it  can  to  overreach  the  law  and  annul  its  good 
results.  The  morale  of  the  legal  profession  has  often  suffered  from 
the  opinion  that  the  true  professional  attitude  is  that  of  iiulificrence 
to  the  character  and  purposes  of  a  client,  a  waving  of  private  rela¬ 
tions,  and  a  willingness  to  attack  or  defend  as  each  case  requires. 
Professional  duty',  if  it  can  still  be  so  called,  suppresses  the  individ¬ 
ual  conscience  and  personal  patriotism,  and  submits  itself  to  the 
interests  and  aims  of  a  client,  whatever  these  may  be.  So,  also, 
“The  majority  of  statesmen  are  too  often  willing  to  distinguish 
between  the  personal  and  the  political  integrity'  of  the  statesman.” 
“  So  much  the  worse  for  statesmanship.”  The  press  readily  pleads  a 
like  law  with  like  bad  results.  Moral  responsibility  is  handed  over  to 
that  impersonal  thing,  the  community ;  and  the  personality  of  the 
press,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  patrons  on  the  other,  is  merged  in  an 
inapproachable  abstraction.  But  if  the  press  is  to  be  lawless  in  this 
method,  and  public  opinion  negligent  in  this  fashion,  that  imper¬ 
sonal  force,  the  community,  on  which  the  responsibility  is  ultimately 
devolved,  ought  to  assert  itself  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  assert 
itself,  as  civil  law,  and  redress  an  evil  otherwise  unredressed.  Lib¬ 
erty  is  given  to  the  press  on  the  very  supposition  that  it  will  be  con. 
scientiously  used,  and  that  the  moral  sense  of  all  concerned  will 
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impose  needed  restraints,  and  sufficiently  protect  exposed  rights.  If 
the  supposition  is  not  true,  the  weightiest  plea  for  liberty  is  taken 
away.  Civil  law  is  put  to  its  rough,  awkward  work  because  private 
opinion  refuses  to  perform  its  more  delicate  and  efficient  function. 

The  press  is  also  sure  to  lose  in  vigor  and  character  by  refusing 
to  enforce  moral  tests.  A  great  office  of  the  press  is  to  collect, 
select,  classify,  and  compress  news.  If  it  refuses  to  make  pertinent, 
moral  distinctions,  it  will  the  more  readily  refuse  to  make  kindred 
intellectual  ones ;  and  the  ill-ordered  newspaper  becomes  a  mon¬ 
strous  daily  influx  of  undigested  and  half-worthless  material,  intoler¬ 
able  to  the  well-ordered  mind.  There  is  hardly  a  great  daily  of 
doubtful  moral  quality  that  does  not  have  this  chaotic  character. 

A  still  more  direct  trespass  on  private  rights  is  the  publication  of 
scandal.  If  we  put  the  case  in  the  most  favorable  form  for  the  press, 
granting  that  the  injurious  statements  made  public  arc  strictly  true, 
yet,  if  the  facts  involved  are  of  a  private  character,  their  exposure 
still  remains  scandal.  There  is  a  very  general  sentiment  which 
grants  the  press  very  exceptional  rights  in  this  matter.  Il  one  in 
private  life  deals  in  the  faults  of  his  neighbors,  and  dilates  on  their 
failures,  w’e  have  sharp  words  of  censure  for  this  malicious  gossip ; 
but  if  he  steps  from  the  street  to  the  house-top,  and  there,  at  the 
pitch  of  his  power,  makes  the  same  ugly  statements,  we  are  ready 
with  our  excuses  of  the  liberty  of  speech.  The  press  is  the  modern 
house-top,  and  it  is  vociferous  with  those  who  proclaim  scandal, — 
that  is,  private  facts  which  are  injurious  to  character. 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  faults  and  foibles,  so  far  as  they  do 
not  directly  affect  the  public  interest  ;  he  is  entitled  to  them  as  he 
is  to  the  concealment  of  his  personal  deformities,  or  to  the  privacy 
of  his  home.  To  strip  off  these  natural  concealments  in  the  name 
of  virtue  is  to  commit  a  double  sin  against  the  man  and  against  the 
community.  To  plead  this  love  of  scandal,  as  if  it  were  a  love  of 
virtue,  is  to  add  hypocrisy  to  transgression.  Privacy  is  among  the 
most  primitive  of  rights.  VVe  will  not  allow  a  street-rough  to  fling 
open  our  own  front  door ;  but  we  take  it  very  resignedly  if  the  press 
throws  open  all  the  doors  of  our  neighbor’s  house  and  invites  a  curi¬ 
ous  public  to  enter  and  to  criticize,  to  gossip  and  to  sneer,  within  its 
desecrated  rooms.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  imperial  powers  a 
thoughtless  young  man  is  clothed  the  moment  he  mounts  an  editor’s 
stool. 

This  exposure  and  criticism  are  felt  to  be  quite  just, — or,  at  least, 
a  matter  of  course, — if  the  persons  concerned  are  in  any  sense  public 
characters,  rulers,  candidates,  writers,  preachers,  actors,  distinguished 
guests.  The  word  public  with  us  stands  opposed  not  to  private,  but 
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to  insignificant.  The  English  law  has  always  made  much  of  a  man’s 
house,  as  his  castle  ;  we  are  desecrating  in  many  ways  that  personal 
privacy  which  is  of  far  more  value  than  the  seclusion  of  the  home. 

Thus  far  we  have  assumed  that  the  scandalous  matter  is  true. 
This  is  a  supposition  in  almost  all  cases  far  too  favorable.  The  press 
is  so  eager  for  news,  and  its  means  of  obtaining  it  in  private  affairs 
are  so  limited  and  uncertain,  that  an  injurious  report  is  usually  either 
false,  e.xaggerated,  perverted,  or  misapplied.  That  which  we  should 
hold  most  sacred, —  a  good  name,  —  we  disregard  thoughtlessly,  and 
in  a  way  wholly  irremediable.  No  denial,  no  correction,  can  over¬ 
take  a  false  report  and  undo  its  mischief.  It  cannot  redress  the 
wounded  feelings,  nor  wholly  assuage  the  suspicious  temper,  so  in¬ 
jurious  to  virtue,  which  has  been  awakened  in  the  public  mind. 
Some  of  our  public  men  have  been  tortured  to  the  very  limit  of  life 
by  cruel,  heedless  scandal.  When  we  add  the  consideration  that  the 
force  of  the  newspaper  press  lies  very  much  in  sensational  effects, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  ever  unwilling  to  be  found  in  the  wrong,  we 
shall  see  the  extreme  and  un redressed  injury  often  done  to  private 
rights  by  uncalled-for  publicity.  Publicity  in  private  matters  is  an 
affair  of  great  interest  to  the  persons  involved,  and  it  no  more  be¬ 
longs  to  the  press  than  to  the  private  citizen  to  take  the  question 
unhesitatingly  in  hand.  Responsibility  at  second  hand  in  this  matter 
of  publicity  is  hardly  a  perceptible  sentiment  with  us.  A  statement 
once  made  in  any  paper,  no  matter  with  what  wrong,  is  regarded  as 
fully  before  the  public. 

As  long  as  the  rules  of  good  morals  are  overlooked,  we  shall  hardly 
expect  those  of  good  taste  to  be  regarded,  yet  these  also  involve  the 
minor  rights  of  men.  The  charge  of  vulgarity  is  often  made  against 
Americans.  This  vulgarity,  so  far  as  it  is  justly  laid  upon  us,  arises 
from  a  nettlesome  sense  of  personal  rights,  asserting  itself  in  offen¬ 
sive  ways  at  unsuitable  times,  and  from  the  importance  we  attach  to 
unimportant  personal  matters  and  the  publicity  we  love  to  give  them. 
This  publicity  is  vulgar,  and  the  village  paper  is  often  the  chief 
medium  of  this  vulgarity.  Printed  gossip  is  no  better,  but  worse 
rather,  than  street  gossip.  A  press  that  will  not  allow  personal 
trifles  to  occur  without  note  is  vulgar,  and  is  as  disagreeable  as  a 
wind  that  picks  up  and  scatters  the  dust  of  the  streets.  It  nourishes 
that  love  of  notice  which  is  the  primitive  root  of  vulgarity,  and  that 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  trifles  which  makes  action  superficial. 
Just  here  is  found,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  evil  which  attends  on 
the  press  ;  it  not  only  brings  trifling  things  to  the  surface,  it  brings 
our  attention  and  our  thoughts  there  also  ;  and  our  lives  become 
secular,  local,  trivial,  like  the  events  in  which  they  are  involved. 
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Perhaps  tlierc  was  never  an  age  more  dazzled  and  blinded  by  its  own 
sheen, — less  prophetic,  less  susceptible  to  the  invisible,  than  our  age. 
This  fact  e.xpresses  itself,  with  us  especially,  in  our  daily  press.  It 
creates,  e.\tends,  and  intensifies  facts  ;  it  multiplies  headings  and  em¬ 
blazons  them  with  foolish  alliterations,  as  if  there  were  no  every-day 
world,  and  events  were  always  marching  with  us  to  the  beat  of  drum. 
Much  mud  and  dirt  are  cast  up  by  these  troublous  waters,  and  peace, 
purity,  and  truth  are  often  drowned  in  them. 

So  great  a  fact,  so  influential  a  force,  and  one  so  rapidly  unfolded 
as  that  of  our  public  press,  requires  time,  and  effort  often  renewed, 
before  it  can  be  fully  adjusted  to  its  work  and  yield  the  greatest 
good  with  the  least  injury.  The  passing  years  show  a  manifest  gain 
in  these  particulars.  The  severe  criticisms  which  Charles  Dickens 
made  on  our  press  years  since  are  to-day  not  applicable,  or,  at  least, 
not  applicable  in  the  same  degree  or  in  the  same  places.  The  more 
recent  and  more  moderate  criticisms  of  Mr.  Spencer  show,  however, 
that  our  papers  still  make  somewhat  of  the  same  impression  on  a 
stranger.  Only  the  refinement  of  deepening  civilization  will  har¬ 
monize  the  many  and  subtile  interests  that  are  involved  in  the  present 
rapid  diffusion  of  intelligence.  The  immense  service  which  the 
newspaper  press  renders,  the  unexampled  vigor  which  it  has  shown 
in  its  work,  its  growing  sense  and  pride  of  power,  have  served  to 
make  it  headstrong  and  inattentive  to  private  claims.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  the  better  portion  of  the  press  of  England  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  portion  of  our  own  press,  the  best  dailies  of  New  York  with 
the  same  dailies  thirty  years  ago  or  with  the  dailies  of  Chicago,  we 
shall  see  that  higher  standards  arearising  and  are  slowly  attained  in 
this  great  field  of  effort.  The  very  fact  that  American  papers  are, 
above  others,  enterprising  in  securing  news  has  made  them  the  more 
heedless  of  the  rights  involved  in  its  publication.  The  newspaper 
will,  in  recognizing  its  power,  discover  also  the  laws  of  that  power, 
and  learn  that  it  can  by  no  means  attain  its  true  influence  by  quiet 
submission  to  the  unguided  impulses,  worthy  or  unworthy,  of  the 
community  to  which  it  belongs.  If  it  is  to  lead,  it  must  lead,  and 
not  simply  serve.  Responsibility  attaches  at  once  to  power.  To 
crave  scandal  is  bad  enough  ;  to  publish  it  is  worse.  We  are  jealous 
for  the  refinement  of  republican  society  ;  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
condemned  to  hopeless  vulgarity.  We  are  envious  of  the  high  praise 
bestowed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  on  the  English  press  in  his  History  of 
Our  Ovon  Times  :  ‘  The  English  people  have  long  learned  to  look  to 

the  newspaper  press  as  not  only  the  quickest,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  accurate,  means  of  intelligence  in  all  matters  of  public  interest.” 
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BY  D.  L,  KIEIILE,  A.  M.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  subject  of  popular  education  is  one  which  is  occupying  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  civilized  countries,  and  there  is  no  institution  of  modern 
times  which  is  held  responsible  for  greater  results.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  advantage  that  they  who  do  the  work,  and  the  people  for  whom 
it  is  done,  should  sustain  the  most  confidential  relations  and  cultivate 
perfect  freedom  in  the  discussion  of  methods  and  results.  To  do 
this  with  profit  there  should  be  a  fair  understanding  of  the  actual 
condition  of  our  schools,  and  of  the  theory  of  education  which  fur¬ 
nishes  our  ideal.  It  is  the  theory  of  our  education  we  consider, 
that  with  an  understanding  of  the  situation  we  may  decide  whether  our 
system  is  radically  wrong  and  deserves  overturning,  or  whether  it  is 
immature  and  defective,  but  promising  well  with  sufificient  care. 

The  civilization  of  an  age  comprehends  all  its  social  forces  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  the  world.  It  includes  its  religions,  its 
intelligence,  its  literature,  modes  bf  communication  and  travel,  its 
disposition  and  tendencies.  Every  civilization  transmits  itself, — in¬ 
troduces  the  new  generation  upon  the  stage  which  it  is  about  leaving. 
If  there  has  been  a  civilization  that  now  may  be  called  old,  its  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  old.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  education 
which  we  have  a  right  to  call  new,  it  is  only  because  our  civilization 
is  new.  Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  past,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
notice  the  one  prominent  characteristic  of  fixednes.s.  The  good  was 
that  which  had  been  ;  relations  must  continue  as  they  have  been. 
The  idea  of  development  or  growth  to  things  new  and  better  was 
wholly  wanting.  Hence  he  was  wisest  who  knew  most  of  the  past; 
he  was  the  best  man  who  was  most  strict  to  custom  and  tradition  of 
the  past.  The  mind  was  a  receptacle,  the  memory  was  the  prom¬ 
inent  and  all-important  faculty,  and  he  was  the  best  scholar  who  re¬ 
membered  most  accurately  and  fully  to  the  least  jot  and  tittle  the 
recorded  wi.sdom  of  the  past.  Teachers  taught  facing  eastward  to¬ 
ward  the  authorities  past.  The  result  of  such  education  was  an 
absolute  enslavement  of  the  intellect  in  servile  dependence  upon  au¬ 
thority.  It  made  men  distrust  their  own  e.xperience,  and  fear,  as  the 
whispering  of  evil  spirits,  the  suggestions  of  their  own  judgments. 
Under  this  education  China  and  India  are  where  they  were  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  The  spirit  reigned  in  Jerusalem  and  followed  our  Chris- 
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tian  civilization  hundreds  of  years.  Men  feared  to  think  and  reason. 
When  the  priest  warned  Galileo  against  dangerous  speculations  con¬ 
cerning  the  solar  system,  he  pointed  his  telescope  toward  Jupiter  and 
his  satellites  and  bade  him  look  for  himself,  but  he  dared  not ;  he 
feared  the  temptation  of  the  evil  one  by  such  exposure  of  his  faith. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  dead  is  the  life  of  such 
an  age  to  all  passing  opportunities.  Spain  is  the  most  marked  e.x- 
ample  that  has  brought  the  old  so  near  our  own  times.  The  world 
had  learned  from  Harvey  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  Spain  allowed  it  to  be  taught  in  her  univer¬ 
sities.  When,  in  1771,  officials  with  some  public  spirit  proposed  to 
clean  the  streets  of  Madrid,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  physicians, 
who  forbade  it  because,  having  looked  through  all  their  books,  they 
could  find  no  instances  in  the  past  in  which  their  ancestors  had  al¬ 
lowed  the  streets  to  be  cleaned,  and  what  would  result  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  they  would  not  answer  for. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  began  what  may  be  justly  recognized  the 
dawn  of  new  civilization.  In  it  the  human  soul  asserts  its  inalien¬ 
able  right  to  attain  the  full  maturity  of  all  its  powers,  and  to  exercise 
them  without  restraint  in  observing,  in  invention,  in  discovery,  in 
questioning,  testing,  or  verifying  the  wisdom  of  the  teachers  with  a 
view  to  holding  fast  only  to  what  is  good.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
progress.  Its  view  of  life  is  that  of  a  development  to  the  millenium 
of  the  future.  In  its  education,  mind  is  not  a  receptacle  nor  memory 
its  chief  faculty,  but  a  power  to  be  developed, — its  faculties  to  be  all 
trained  in  harmony,  and  in  Nature’s  orders. 

If  learning  was  the  aim  of  the  old  education,  culture  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  new, — culture  of  the  head,  with  the  results  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  power  of  continuous  attention,  close  and  discriminating 
observation,  sound  reason  and  good  judgment;  the  culture  of  the 
heart  with  the  results  of  moral  character,  and  the  culture  of  the 
body  with  a  view  to  its  care,  and  its  use  in  the  pleasures  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  life.  The  earliest  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  youth  is  in  kindergarten,  the  most  complete  embodiment 
of  the  principles  of  the  New  Education.  In  the  common  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  the  selection  of  studies,  the  arrangement  of  lessons, 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  determined  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  learner’s  condition,  considering  what  he  can  do  and  what  he 
ought  to  do  next.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  New  Education 
is  that  ideas,  as  of  form,  color,  and  sound,  must  come  to  the  child’s 
mind  through  his  own  senses,  and  cannot  be  gained  by  memorizing 
the  words  that  arc  but  the  signs;  that  judgments  of  comparison  or 
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relation,  as  of  cause  and  effect,  arc  only  made  by  the  pupil’s  intelli- 
gently  apprehending  the  conditions  and  circumstances  with  a  view 
to  a  personal  and  independent  judgment.  Applied  to  school  work,  it 
requires  that  object  lessons  be  the  basis  of  all  ideas  of  number  and 
properties  of  matter ;  that  words  have  no  use  except  to  name  and  re¬ 
call  ideas  stored  in  the  mind  from  previous  observation  ;  that  lan¬ 
guage  be  as  complete  and  exact  as  the  ideas  and  thoughts  in  store. 
Those  subjects  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  mind  in  retain’n:; 
and  communicating  thought,  as  reading,  writing,  and  numbers,  should 
be  so  intelligently  and  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  puj)il  tliat  their 
use  will  be  as  natural  and  as  identical  with  himself  as  the  use  of  his 
right  hand.  In  language,  it  requires  results  in  the  more  correct  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  pupil’s  own  ideas.  In  geography,  it  requires  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  the 
form  of  the  earth,  its  relation  to  the  sun  as  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  and  then  that  the  pupil  be  led  to  form  his  own  judgment,  or  be 
aided  in  verifying  the  judgments  of  others,  respecting  the  natural 
results  of  these  conditions  in  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  change 
of  seasons,  productions  and  industries  of  life. 

Arithmetic  in  several  of  its  processes  is  essential  as  the  mind’s  in¬ 
strument,  but  beyond  these  its  value  is  wholly  disciplinary,  and  no 
defence  can  be  made  for  its  continuance  e.xcept  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  power  of  reason.  Applied  to  morals,  the  New  Education 
decides  that  memorizing  a  moral  precept  does  not  establish  it  as  a 
personal  conviction  in  the  character  of  the  learner.  Actions  of  moral 
beings  have  moral  qualities,  as  a  flower  has  the  phvsical  quality  of 
fragrance  ;  and  the  moral  judgment  of  a  child  can  only  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  directing  its  attention  to  the  act  itself  with  a  view  to  calling 
out  his  own  judgment.  The  importance  of  this  principle  warrants 
that  its  application  to  home-training  be  noticed.  Under  the  severe 
discipline  and  spirit  of  the  old,  theabitrary  judgment  and  opinions  of 
a  conscientious  parent  were  imposed  upon  the  son  for  belief  and 
practice  to  the  entire  neglect  of  such  a  presentation  of  questions,  or 
courses  of  action,  that  would  strengthen  the  boy’s  judgment,  and 
would  make  the  transition  to  independent  action  .safe  and  natural. 
His  early  years  pass  in  a  moral  servility,  or  in  a  spirit  of  insubordi¬ 
nation,  and  when  he  leaves  home  with  a  weakness  of  character,  and 
he  often  enters  upon  a  recklessness  of  belief  and  practice  which  may 
astonish,  but  which  may  be  easily  explained. 

Culture,  then,  in  its  true  meaning,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  new 
education.  What  are  its  relations  to  learning.^  Culture  is  tlie 
measure  of  a  man’s  ability  to  make  his  own  whatever  of  good  there 
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is  or  has  been  in  the  world.  The  cultivated  eye  alone  can  see,  the 
disciplined  mind  alone  can  make  its  own,  the  great  thoughts  that  are 
treasured  in  literature.  But  more  than  this,  genuine  culture  insures 
knowledge  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  activity.  The  quick  eye  and 
the  thoughtful  mind  will  bring  knowledge,  as  the  life  of  the  plant 
changes  soil  and  moisture  to  its  own  flower  and  fruit. 

How  far,  then,  is  our  system  of  public  schools  under  the  influence 
of  the  New  Education  ?  It  must  he  admitted  that  some  of  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  old  arc  still  resting  upon  us,  and  that  we  are  doing 
many  things  only  because  we  are  held  by  the  authority  of  ancient 
practice  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
new.  Of  England  the  able  writer  of  the  article  on  Education  in  the 
Cyclopedia  Britannica  says  :  “  The  science  of  education  is  still  far  in 
advance  of  the  art.  Schoolmasters  are  still  spending  their  best  en¬ 
ergies  teaching  subjects  which  have  been  universally  condemned  by 
educational  reformers  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.”  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  a  county  has  been  discovered  which  seemed  to  have  escaped 
every  influence  of  the  age,  and  has  been  thoroughly  advertised  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  work  of  the  schools  of  America.  While  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  criticism  does  not  fairly  apply  to  the  schools  of  our 
thriving  cities  and  to  many  schools  of  the  country,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  there  is  far  too  much  of  rote-learning  of  useless  matter 
without  even  the  virtue  of  thoroughness.  Grammar  is  learned  with 
no  knowledge  how  to  use  the  language  with  correctness  ;  geography 
is  too  often  a  compilation  of  details  of  useless  names  ;  arithmetic,  a 
labored  process  of  doing  sums  without  intelligence  or  practical  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  natural  science,  like  all  the  rest,  is  taught  momentarily 
from  text-books,  without  apparatus  and  experiment,  and  with  an  en¬ 
tire  indifference  to  its  legitimate  results.  To  this  level  the  work  of 
teaching  must  gravitate  in  proportion  as  the  ability  and  ambition  of 
the  teacher  deteriorates.  It  is  not  just,  however,  to  assume  this  as 
general  or  without  remedy.  In  all  our  professional  training,  normal 
schools  and  institutes,  the  effort  is  to  establish  right  views.  The 
practical  results  of  the  schools  have  improved.  The  training  com¬ 
prehends  more  fully  the  range  of  the  child’s  powers.  The  task  of  the 
kindergarten,  industrial  drawing,  and  in  some  cases  the  use  of  tools, 
the  enlargement  of  laboratories,  museums,  and  philosophical  depart¬ 
ments.  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  all  prove  that  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  our  school  systems  is  adapting  itself  to  the  demands  of  the 
age,  and  is  fitting  its  pupils  for  an  intelligent  apprenticeship  in  what¬ 
ever  industry  their  tastes  may  direct. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  it  is  but  one  of  the  educating  agencies  of 
this  new  civilization.  It  has  sometimes  received  honors  that  have 
belonged  to  the  family  or  a  pure  social  sentiment.  It  has  also  been 
loaded  with  the  responsibility  of  saving  children  already  beyond  the 
reach  of  home,  church,  or  social  sentiment.  In  the  aggregate  result 
it  has  had  its  share  of  influence. 

There  has  never  appeared  the  parallel  of  times  so  abundant  in  op¬ 
portunities,  so  grand  in  its  enterprises,  in  which  men  and  women 
have  found  so  much  in  life  worth  living  for,  and  so  intelligent  and 
eager  in  its  pursuit. 

During  the  decade  ending  with  the  year  in  which  Richard  Grant 
White  made  his  attack  on  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City, 
speaking  of  it  as  ‘a  school  system  which,  according  to  the  e.xperi- 
ence  of  a  half-century,  is  a  deterioration  in  purity  of  morals,  in  de¬ 
cency  of  life,  in  thrift,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  good  citizen.” 
During  that  decade,  according  to  the  special  report  of  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  the  arrests  fell  from  84,399  65,393.  The  present  gen¬ 

eration,  filling  all  the  positions  of  industry  in  government,  in  pro¬ 
fessions,  in  trade,  and  in  the  arts,  are  the  product  and  bear  the  image 
and  superscription  of  our  public  school  influence. 

Shall  the  opportunities  of  culture  be  provided  by  the  State  beyond 
what  is  understood  to  be  an  elementary  education  Shall  the  view 
of  Richard  Grant  White  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  state, 
“  Discontinue  all  but  strictly  elementary  education,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  practical  rules  in  arithmetic  ;  leave  all  else  to  parents  ”? 

What  is  the  State  but  we  ourselves  representing  the  people  in  every 
industry  and  department  of  life.^  and  who  are  the  children  for  whom 
this  provision  is  made  but  our  own  children,  who  are  to  take  our 
places.  If  culture  were  only  refinement,  if  it  belonged  to  the  list  of 
lu.xuries  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  pleasure,  we  should  say,  let  those  who  are 
able  provide  it  for  their  children,  and  leave  us  free  to  struggle  for  an 
existence.  But  if  true  culture  is  power,  if  the  increase  of  it  is  a 
proportionate  increase  of  opportunities  and  of  effectiveness  in  ac¬ 
complishing  ends,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  the  pleasurableness  of 
labor,  then  we  must  say  that  the  only  limitations  are  those  of  prac¬ 
ticability.  Does  any  one  offer  us  better  or  equal  opportunities  for 
the  higher  training  of  our  children  ?  I  know  of  none  which  do  not 
at  once  discriminate  by  distinction  of  wealth  or  other  circumstances 
which  exclude  the  masses  from  all  hope  of  attainment. 

Then,  too,  the  historical  dev'elopment  has  been  from  the  higher 
downward.  The  first  demand  of  the  State  was  for  comprehension, 
ability,  and  culture  for  tlie  governing  classes.  Hence,  universities, 
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dotted  Europe  like'great  lights  on  mountain-tops,  while  the  common 
people  were  immersed  in  darkness.  As  governing  classes  increased 
the  demands  of  higher  education  increased,  until  now  the  way  is 
open  from  every  home  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  the  best  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  land.  (Practical  advantages  of  higher  education 
in  these  times.) 

The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  proven  by  the  entire  experience  of  our 
Christianity  in  extending  our  civilization  among  Pagan  nations. 
Beyond  all  that  is  done  in  the  elements,  it  always  aims  to  establish 
schools  for  the  highest  culture  of  its  converts.  VVe  have  sent  our 
money  to  establish  colleges  among  the  Turks,  Syrians,  the  Egyptians, 
and  now  are  among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  in  spite  of  the  cry  that 
we  are  over-educating  them, — that  our  benevolence  should  be  limited 
to  training  them  to  trades  and  the  vocations  of  an  humble  life  ;  we 
have  built  great  universities,  and  are  teaching  these  despised  blacks 
how  to  read  Latin  and  Greek,  higher  mathematics,  and  the  sciences. 
From  these  centers  of  intellectual  power,  men  and  women  have  gone 
out  to  teach  and  arouse  their  own  people.  The  results  show  that 
while  illiteracy  at  the  South  among  the  whites  increased  28  per  cent, 
from  1870  to  1880,  among  the  negroes  its  increase  was  but  11%  per 
cent. ;  and  in  Tennessee,  which  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  great 
Vanderbilt  University,  its  increase  has  been  but  50  per  cent,  against 
24  per  cent,  among  the  whites. 

In  the  light  of  our  history  and  experience,  I  ask  whether  any  lover 
of  his  country  can  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in 
making  bountiful  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  our  youth,  so 
far  as  their  tastes,  abilities,  and  circumstances  may  allow. 

How  far  industrial  education  shall  be  carried,  is  a  practical  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  decided  by  circumstances ;  but  the  training  of  youth  to 
the  particular  habits  and  skill  required  by  each  of  the  multitude  of 
arts  and  vocations  of  society  is  a  departure  not  warranted  by  the 
principles  of  the  New  Education.  The  world  is  its  own  best  work¬ 
shop.  I  believe  the  disposition  of  the  business-world  is  that,  if  our 
public  schools  will  send  to  them  young  men  and  women  with  charac¬ 
ters  well  established  in  integrity  and  moral  principle,  with  habits  of 
promptness,  careful  and  accurate  attention,  skillful  and  systematic  in 
the  use  of  their  powers  of  mind  and  body,  they  will  see  to  their  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  will  promptly  and  successfully  initiate  those  to 
their  vocation.  The  only  exception  that  is  allowed  to  this  rule  is  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  for  various  reasons  removed  beyond  the  in- 
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fluence  of  society  and  its  industries,  such  as  the  Indians,  reform  | 
schools,  and  prisons.  Here  the  State  must  provide  trades. 

If  the  disposition  to  provide  trades  for  the  poor  is  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  benevolence,  I  suggest  that  the  problem  that  is  baffling  the 
most  observing  is  not  how  to  help  the  masses  to  more  remunerative 
industries,  but  how  to  teach  them  and  dispose  them  to  use  their 
leisure  time  and  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  in  ways  that  will  make 
themselves  and  their  families  more  comfortable  and  happy.  It  is 
proven  by  the  history  of  nations  and  individuals  that,  with  the  igno¬ 
rant,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  power  is  the  increase  of  sensual 
pleasures  and  luxuries  ending  in  enervation  and  decay.  And  to-day 
we  witness  the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  common  and  laboring  peo¬ 
ple  wasting  their  substance  in  sensual  indulgence,  only  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  their  prosperity.  In  this  country  the  money  expended  by 
the  laboring  classes  during  the  years  past  in  drink  and  tobacco  would 
have  provided  each  family  with  a  comfortable  home. 

The  most  serious  defect  of  our  work  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  in¬ 
ferior  place  given  to  ethical  or  moral  culture.  Without  in  the  least 
introducing  the  church  or  its  dogmas  into  the  schools,  yet  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  dictates  of  a  fine  Christianity,  the  moral  percep¬ 
tions,  judgments,  and  tastes  of  children  ought  to  be  so  trained  that 
they  will  apprehend  and  incorporate  in  their  practice  those  virtues 
which  relate  them  to  neighbor,  parent,  and  society.  As  we  watch 
the  course  of  our  river,  we  may  see  in  places  the  current  grown  slug¬ 
gish  or  still ;  here  and  there  water  standing  in  great  and  stagnant 
pools,  sending  up  exhalations  that  burden  the  air  with  disease;  here 
again  receiving  streams  corrupt  and  filthy,  and  then,  in  its  headlong 
torrents,  destroying  life  and  wealth,  and  we  are  tempted  to  pronounce 
it  both  deadly  and  dangerous.  But,  taking  a  broader  view  from  some 
higher  standpoint,  we  see  that  it  is  a  noble  stream,  moving  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  which  nothing  can  stay,  increasing  its  own  volume  by  receiving 
and  purifying  every  tributary  stream,  —  its  banks  teeming  with  fer¬ 
tility,  its  great  bosom  growing  broader  and  broader,  bearing  the  com¬ 
merce  of  a  continent,  until  it  becomes  one  with  the  great  ocean. 
So,  in  the  current  of  our  social  life,  there  is  much  that  is  dangerous, 
and  the  wrecks  of  life  may  be  seen  everywhere,  and  our  hearts  grow 
heavy  with  alarm  ;  but  in  the  broader  view  its  current  is  firmly  set ; 
the  purifying  and  assimilating  power  of  our  Christianity,  our  free 
schools,  our  enterprise,  is  broadening  and  deepening  the  current, 
making  it  more  and  more  beneficent,  until,  as  we  fondly  hope,  the 
shores  shall  disappear  only  when  we  become  one  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  in  one  nation  and  one  language. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  A  TRUE  NURSERY  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

DY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

To  make  the  Sunday-school  the  nursery  of  the  church  in  reality,  as 
well  as  in  name,  is  the  goal  to  which  all  organized  efforts  in  that 
direction  should  tend  ;  for,  in  work  to  this  end,  rightly  conceived  and 
executed,  lie  the  best  means  in  this  age  of  directly  perpetuating  the 
facts  and  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  greatest  number  of  human 
beings. 

The  value  of  nursery-work  grows  parallel  with  the  idea  of  man’s 
innate  capacity.  The  conception  of  an  early  guidance  of  the  natural 
abilities  in  the  right  direction,  by  means  of  the  loving  care  and  wise 
knowledge  of  those  who  also  know  when  and  how  to  add  the  quick¬ 
ening  power  necessary  to  a  larger  development,  reveals  the  nursery 
to  be  the  very  heart  of  mankind  out  of  which  proceed  the  issues  of 
life.  Friedrich  Froebel  knew  this,  and  hence  the  secret  of  his  power 
as  an  educator.  His  method  of  working,  in  its  finest  spiritual  es¬ 
sence,  is  destined  to  enter  even  the  organized  Sunday-school  work. 
The  intimate  and  fruitful  relations  between  an  ideal  nursery  and  its 
family  and  an  ideal  Sunday-school  and  its  church  are  different  in  de¬ 
gree,  not  in  kind.  The  principles  of  working  are  the  same  in  both. 
In  each,  love  is  the  keynote  to  the  perfect  harmony,  and  necessary 
freedom  the  stimulant  to  the  highest  work.  Now  the  nursery,  par 
excellence,  holds  over  its  members  the  joy  of  tlie  privilege  of  belong¬ 
ing  to,  and  growing  up  in,  the  bosom  of  family  love  and  care. 

Birthright  into  this  nursery  gives  not  only  membership  to  the 
family,  but  promises  a  fuller,  more  active  membership,  in  the  course 
of  time;  and  not  until  the  birthright  is  sold  does  membership  cease. 
In  this  true  nursery  the  responsibility  of  being  good,  of  becoming 
worthy  and  competent  in  time  of  sharing  more  intelligently  the 
family  privileges,  is  taught  and  felt  from  the  very  first  consciousness 
of  existence  there.  This  individual  responsibility,  rightly  conceded, 
gives  a  dignity  and  interest  to  childhood,  which  fact  is,  as  yet,  but 
imperfectly  understood  It  is  the  needed  stimulant  to  quicken  to  a 
deeper,  larger  living ;  for  it  opens  the  shortest  way  to  true  self- 
knowledge  and  self-respect,  out  of  which  grows  the  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice.  This  steady  growing  up  into  the  work  and  love  of  the 
family  utterly  excludes,  for  all  so  favored,  the  idea  of  being  formally 
born  into  it  at  a  later  date.  There  follows  only  the  freedom  party  to 
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announce  the  conscious  independence  of  manhood  and  of  woman¬ 
hood,  proud  to  reassert  the  family  name,  and  further  the  work  to 
larger  ends. 

Now’  apply  this  meaning  of  a  family  nursery,  far  excellence,  to  a 
church  Sunday-school,  par  excellence, — as  this  age  is  destined  to  see 
it  become, — and  the  relations  of  a  church  to  its  Sunday-school  be¬ 
come  enlarged.  All  the  members  of  the  Sunday-school  become  the 
objects  of  its  love  and  care,  belonging  to  and  grow’ing  up  into  its 
privileges,  enjoying  them  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  assimilating 
its  obligations.  A  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  facts  and  follow  the 
principles  of  the  Christ-life,  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  gives 
birthright  into  the  Sunday-school,  and  so  membership  to  the  church, 
with  the  promise  of  a  fuller,  more  active  membership,  in  the  course 
of  a  larger  development  of  all  the  faculties.  Not  until  the  birthright 
is  sold  does  membership  cease  ;  and  only  the  largest  knowledge  of  a 
complex  human  nature  ever  justifies  any  judgment  as  to  a  birthright 
sold.  This  steady  grow’ing-up  into  the  love  and  work  of  the  church 
utterly  excludes,  for  all  so  favored,  the  idea  of  being  formally  born 
into  it  at  a  later  time.  There  follows  only  the  great  ingathering  of 
the  free  sons  and  daughters,  conscious  of  their  freedom,  who  are 
proud  to  assume  more  intelligently  the  church  name,  and,  with  their 
growing  knowledge,  further  its  work  to  broader  ends. 

In  the  realization  of  this  condition  of  things  between  a  church  and 
its  Sunday-school, — and  the  time  is  surely  coming  when  it  is  destined 
to  be  realized, — the  communion  .seasons  will  become  great  family  feasts, 
where  even  the  weakest  one  in  the  nursery  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 
A  sincere  desire  to  come,  faint  even  though  it  be,  will  be  the  only 
required  wedding  garment.  The  hearty  invitation  of  the  church  to 
its  great  social  gatherings,  as  now  seen  in  the  organized  sociables  and 
occasional  festivals,  will  become  augmented  by  the  as  hearty  invita¬ 
tion  to  its  more  sacred  feasts.  A  sincere  invitation  to  share  all  the 
blessings  will  shut  the  door  to  ignorant  discriminations.  Such  an 
invitation  will  be  limited  only  by  man’s  free  will,  not  by  his  intellect¬ 
ual  theories,  as  such,  nor  even  by  the  depth  of  his  spiritual  life. 
The  sun,  in  shining  for  all,  invites  all  to  share  its  blessings.  There 
is  the  fact,  no  matter  what  be  the  scientific  speculations  or  even  the 
ignorance  concerning  it. 

Therefore,  in  this  new  realization  of  things,  it  will  become  as 
heartless  and  cruel  to  withhold  from  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Sunday-school  an  invitation  to  the  communion  feasts  of  the  church, 
because  of  their  incapacity  to  a  full  understanding  or  assimilating  of 
them,  as  to  withhold  from  the  children  of  a  nursery  an  invitation  to 
the  periodical  Thanksgivings  because  of  their  incapacity  of  a  full 
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knowledge  or  enjoyment  of  them.  Even  the  smiles  of  helpless  in¬ 
fancy  add  a  joy  to  such  a  home-feast,  and  fill  the  measure  of  happi¬ 
ness  arising  from  a  whole  family  reunion.  Even  the  inability  of  a 
child’s  being  present  does  not  prevent  an  invitation  for  such  a  pres¬ 
ence.  Can  a  church,  representing  a  larger  home-feast,  dare  to  do 
less  for  those  under  its  love  and  protection  The  very  idea  of  e.x- 
clusion  is  limiting  and  hardening  in  its  tendencies  to  the  sensitive 
soul ;  indeed,  the  natural  heart,  even  the  sin-stricken  heart,  is  more 
susceptible  to  a  large,  sincere  invitation  than  man  is  apt  to  think. 
Love  is  the  great  leveler.  Experience  teaches  that  the  largest  pa¬ 
rental  and  broadest  church  love  even  awaken  the  greatest  desire  in 
the  objects  of  their  love  to  receive  their  refreshing  blessings ;  and, 
as  has  been  said,  the  awakened  desire  becomes  the  only  necessary 
wedding  garment.  Therefore,  the  communion-table  will  be  spread 
for  all  the  members,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  to  assimilate,  to  the  capacity  of  each, 
the  love  of  the  Father  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  well- 
beloved  Son.  The  early  and  gradual  familiarity  with  these  great 
feasts  will  become  to  the  youngest  and  the  most  ine.xperienced  a 
means  of  interest  and  of  growth  which  no  later  formal  introduction 
to  them  could  equal.  The  educational  influence,  in  the  subtle  realm 
of  symbols,  will  become  to  the  growing  minds  a  means  of  question¬ 
ing  to  a  larger  knowledge,  which,  in  other  conditions,  might  be 
fraught  with  irreverence,  doubt,  or  darkness.  The  question  of  the 
little  seven-year  old  girl,  who,  having  witnessed  the  sacramental  ser¬ 
vice,  on  reaching  home  asked  her  mother  if  she  could  “buy  the 
bread  that  had  Jesus  Christ  in  it  at  the  bake-house,”  will  then  be  an 
impossibility. 

Then  there  will  be  awakened  a  greater  social  feeling  one  for 
another,  arising  from  that  fullness  of  heart  which  desires  that  all  the 
family  .should  share  the  same  blessings,  and  that  largeness  of  nature 
that  makes  it  practicable  for  them  to  do  so ;  and  so  the  harmonies  of 
that  love  will  be  sounded  which  will  eventually  unite  in  His  name 
all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  To  hasten  this  grand  consummation 
the  missionary  spirit  will  become  stronger,  and  its  work  more 
effective. 

The  idea  which  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  realized,  that  the 
verity  of  facts,  and  not  the  illusion  of  speculation,  is  the  only  com¬ 
mon  basis  of  belief  on  which  all  of  all  grades  can  stand,  leads  many 
a  thoughtful,  congregational  form  of  mind  to  the  desirability  of  per¬ 
petuating  down  the  ages  the  form  of  facts,  as  expressed  in  the 
Apostles’  creed.  The  acceptance  as  a  basis  of  belief  cf  this  form, 
which  has  ever  been  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  Christendom,  would  bring 
all  accepting  it  into  a  closer  fellowship  with  that  large  distinctive 
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body  of  Christian  believers  found  all  over  the  world,  who  make  it  the 
verbal  expression  of  their  religious  belief.  There  is  a  unity  of  letter 
or  word  which  often  precedes  the  unity  of  spirit.  This  is  suggestive 
and  inspiring. 

As  the  knowledge  and  recital  in  unison  of  this  creed  becomes  an 
educational  necessity  of  the  Sunday-school  work,  so  a  wise  and  subtle 
interpretation  of  its  principles  must  become  the  teaching  of  the 
church.  Thus  the  work  of  the  church  will  take  in  and  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Sunday  school,  while  the  same  creed  will  find  them. 

Many  years  of  self-sacrificing  labor  and  hard  experience  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  the  Sunday-school  to  its  present  systematized  con¬ 
dition.  Its  demands  now  equal  its  growth.  If  it  bears  the  name  of 
the  nursery,  —  a  name  so  significant  in  this  age,  —  it  claims  its  privi- 
leges  and  desires  its  responsibilities.  It  insists  upon  having  its  full 
rights,  the  rights  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  churches  in  having  so  carefully  closed  their  membership- 
doors  to  many  who  imbibed  the  teachings  of  their  Sunday-schools, 
butwho,  either  through  their  youth,  ignorance,  or  mental  questioning, 
were  unable  to  fully  assent  to  the  vernacular  of  their  creeds,  has  been 
a  formative,  strengthening  power,  —  necessary,  perhaps,  to  create  a 
distinctive  name  and  method  of  working, — which,  now  that  they  are 
organized,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  extend  a  more  loving,  pa¬ 
rental  hospitality  to  all  those  who  arc  able  to  enroll  themselves  under 
their  educational,  fostering  care. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  broader  thinking,  which  has  been 
slowly  permeating  the  churches,  to  vitalize  itself  into  broader  action. 
The  platforms  of  the  nineteenth-century  Christian  work  must  be 
larger  and  more  complete  than  those  of  the  centuries  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  The  growing  years  bring  the  fuller  revelations  which  need 
a  larger  expression. 

The  highest  religious  economy, — and  especially'  that  which  follows 
this  century,  with  its  practical,  scientific  outlook, — has  ever  an  eye 
to  the  best  union  of  the  practical  with  the  theoretical,  and  is  only 
content  while  laboring  for  it.  The  prophet’s  eye  sees  that  a  full  ac¬ 
ceptance  theoretically  of  this  comparative  relation  of  a  Sunday- 
school  to  a  true  nursery, — to  which,  in  common  language,  reference 
is  so  often  made, — must  lead  directly  to  its  practical  accomplishment 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured.  It  also  sees  that  not  until  this 
full  family  relation  is  established  can  the  Sunday-school  fulfill  the 
highest  mission  which  this  age  demands  of  it.  The  working  for  this 
is  all  the  more  imperative  when  the  expediency  of  having  special 
Sunday-school  work  done  at  all  is  questioned  by  thoughtful  minds. 
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•  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

BY  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Rationally  man  connects  himself  with  the  past  and  the  future.  He 
reads  from  the  pages  of  the  historian,  of  rulers,  statesmen,  warriors, 
philosophers,  poets,  and  painters  ;  he  sees  humanity  struggling  in 
kingdoms,  empires,  and  republics  to  attain  greater  freedom.  But 
onward  humanity  hurries,  —  restless,  impulsive,  and  irresistible. 
Governments  rise  and  fall, — all  swept  away  by  this  constant  stream 
which  pours  forth  an  ever-increasing  volume, — bearing  on  its  bosom 
the  life  and  death  of  nations.  It  stays  not  for  the  wreck  of  empires 
or  the  birth  of  kingdoms. 

To  the  student,  the  central  figure  is  man,  —  his  genesis,  life,  mo¬ 
tives,  actions,  destiny.  This  is  History  !  As  sublime  as  the  theme 
is,  in  nearly  all  our  schools  and  colleges  it  is  pronounced  a  dull,  in¬ 
sipid  study.  Evidently  there  are  reasons  for  this  state  of  things. 
The  causes  may  c.xist  in  the  manner  and  method  of  presentation  by 
the  instructors,  or  the  text  used  may  not  be  well  adapted  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  learners.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  solve,  in  part, 
these  difficulties. 

Education  as  a  science,  and  also  as  an  art,  is  founded  upon  a  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  the  human  mind, — its  laws,  development,  mode 
of  growth,  and  methods  of  culture.  Instruction  never  rises  above 
the  teacher’s  conception  of  the  mind  and  its  capabilities.  The  non¬ 
progressive  teacher  is  stationary, — a  paralyzed  dummy  !  Completely 
hemmed  in,  he  never  attempts  to  pass  beyond  the  self-imposed  bar¬ 
riers.  No  terrapin  was  ever  more  carefully  housed  than  he.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  progressive  teacher  has  a  lofty  ideal,  which  is  ever 
becoming  more  perfect  in  intellectual  grandeur  and  in  the  harmony 
of  its  proportions ;  to  this  he  strives  to  take  his  pupils. 

To  secure  clearness,  the  subject  will  be  considered  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sub-divisions  : 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  history  f 

2.  IVhat  should  be  taught  f 

3.  How  should  it  be  taught? 

I. 

A  distinguished  author  has  said;  “To  understand  a  portion  of 
the  human  race,  is  the  object  of  history.”  Yes ;  and  as  that  portion 
is  developed  in  time  and  space,  it  is  also  the  object  of  the  historian. 
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But  we  may  add  that  history  should  be  understood  not  only  as 
evinced  in  the  court,  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  on  the  battle-field, 
but  as  shadowed  forth  by  the  people  themselves  in  every-day  life, — in 
the  street,  at  home,  —  their  manner  of  living  and  mode  of  thought. 
As  preliminary,  a  brief  consideration  of  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  intellect,  the  laws  of  its  culture,  and  the  order  of  studies  to  be 
pursued,  will  assist  in  deciding  what  position  History  should  occupy 
in  a  system  of  education,  and  what  faculties  are  exercised  at  each 
stage  of  the  learner’s  progress. 

Psychologically,  the  mind  may  be  discussed  under  these  divisions : 
The  intellect,  or  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties  ;  the  sensibility,  or 
feeling ;  and  the  will,  or  the  power  of  choice.  Each  has  its  place  in 
the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  requires  its  appropriate  objects  to 
induce  proper  activity.  At  first  the  child’s  mind  is  a  blank  ;  all  his 
knowledge  begins  in  experience,  yet  is  not  confined  to  experience. 
Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  the  infant,  in  a  normal  condition, 
possesses  all  the  rudimentary  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  but 
these  are  not  called  into  exercise  before  the  appropriate  conditions, 
both  objectively  and  subjectively,  are  fulfilled.  In  the  development 
of  mind  the  faculties  first  e.xercised  are  the  Presentative,  next  the 
Representative,  and  lastly  the  Reasoning  faculties ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  each  group  is  developed  singly.  What  is  meant  is,  that 
in  early  life  the  Presentative  are  the  most  active  ;  then,  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  the  Representative  ;  and,  lastly.  Reason,  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  proper  data,  is  in  the  ascendancy.  Having  established  the 
order  of  intellectual  development,  the  next  question  to  be  determined 
is,  What  kind  of  knowledge  is  required  to  give  the  necessary  devel¬ 
opment!* — or,  more  specifically,  what  kind  of  History  is  appropriate 
at  any  stage  of  the  learner’s  progress  ? 

The  united  experiences  of  educators  in  Europe  and  in  America 
agree  that,  in  early  life,  objective  and  material  studies  should  chiefly 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  that  a  retentive  memory  should 
be  sedulously  cultivated.  Imagination,  too,  must  be  properly  guided  ; 
and  since  the  acquisition  and  classification  of  knowledge  necessitates 
thought,  the  logical  faculties  are  furnished  with  material  for  reflec¬ 
tion  from  daily  experience.  The  study  of  History  involves  thought, 
and  also  the  attendant  of  thought-language  to  communicate  thought; 
hence  the  primary  object  of  History  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  under¬ 
stand  the  life  and  doings  of  humanity,  as  enacted  in  ages  past,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  life  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  for  the  future. 
Intelligent  citizenship  is,  therefore,  the  object  of  historical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  common  schools.  This  requirement  is  a  demand  of  the 
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age  and  times  in  which  we  live  There  are  duties  the  citizen  owes 
to  his  country,  to  self,  to  humanity,  and  to  God,  and  the  performance 
of  which  requires  the  highest  exercise  of  intelligence  ;  consequently, 
the  history  of  our  country  is  one  of  the  branches  by  common  con¬ 
sent  taught  in  all  our  schools.  There  is  need  that  this  should  be  so. 
For  most  unwillingly  do  we  read  of  “  put-up-jobs,”  bribery,  rascalitv, 
and  corruption  in  high  places  as  well  as  low.  As  in  the  days  of  con¬ 
taminated  Rome,  when  ruled  by  the  Pretorian  Guards,  men  in  some 
instances  gain  position  by  the  aid  of  most  ignoble  means. 

In  some  localities  the  services  of  the  “  repeating  voter  ”  and  the 
“ballot-box  tinkerer”  are  in  active  demand.  And  these  are  not  all ; 
there  are  men,  acting  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  whose  con¬ 
sciences  are  aided  to  duty  through  the  potent  influence  of  the  weighty 
dollar.  Were  criminality  found  only  among  the  low  and  ignorant, 
the  remedy  would  lie  in  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  but  it 
stalks  into  high  places,  and  oftentimes  assumes  the  air  of  innocence. 
Public  morals  may  become  debauched,  a  nation  corroded  at  heart, 
the  external  life  fair  and  imposing  ;  but  the  internal,  hollow  and 
deceptive. 

Turn  to  the  Tenth  Census  Report,  and  contemplate  fora  moment 
the  illiteracy  of  our  country.  P^our  millions  of  illiterate  adults,  and 
two  millions  of  these  are  voters,  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
white  and  colored  races, — twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  voting-popu¬ 
lation  of  our  country !  With  this  mass  of  ignorance,  influenced 
largely  by  the  lowest  motives  employed  by  wily  politicians,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  decide  why  the  ballot-box  is  not  pure  and  sacred  in  our 
national,  state,  and  municipal  elections.  It  is  not  assumed  that  all 
these  men  can  be  bought  and  sold,  delivered,  and  voted,  at  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  ward-bummers  ;  but  that  many  of  them  are,  is  a  proposition 
too  evident  to  admit  of  denial.  Conscientious  men  do  not  act  thus  ; 
for  the  man  who  acts  in  accordance  with  his  convictions  of  right  com¬ 
mands  respect,  and  of  such  stuff  heroes  and  martyrs  are  made. 

The  boy,  by  studying  the  history  of  his  country,  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  his  native  land ;  that  its  welfare  is  his,  and 
that  it  is  for  him.  Noble  and  patriotic  sentiments  are  inspired  in  his 
young  breast,  and,  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  institutions 
of  his  country,  he  learns  to  love  and  respect  them  The  love  of 
country  is  inborn,  although  for  a  time  it  may  appear  to  be  utterly 
rooted  out,  yet  it  survives  in  spite  of  boasted  threats  and  bitter  de¬ 
nunciations.  No  difference  whether  he  be  an  exiled  Roman,  sitting 
amid  the  desolation  of  a  once  proud  and  opulent  city,  or  an  American, 
who  has  imposed  self-expatriation, —  the  love  of  country  still  exists. 
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“  I  have  no  country  !  ”  the  most  terrible  words  ever  uttered  by  man 
Gladly  would  Arnold  and  Burr  have  blotted  out  all  love  of  country, 
but  it  would  not. 

To  guide  this  love,  to  keep  it  pure  and  holy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher.  This  is  not  partisan  politics, — it  is 
pure  patriotism. 

II. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  “  What  should  be  taught.^’’  is 
not  to  be  e.xpected  ;  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  such  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  offered  as  will  assist  in  throwing  much  light  on  this 
subject. 

As  a  prerequisite  the  teacher  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject 
as  presented  in  the  text-books,  and  also  with  the  history  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  nations.  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  closely 
connected  with  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain.  The  idea 
should  be  dismissed  at  once  that  history”  is  “  done  up”  in  packages 
and  labeled  “  Disconnected,”  to  be  taken  in  pure  «;/ adulterated  dates. 
Not  an  atom  in  the  universe  is  isolated,  and  much  less  are  facts 
isolated  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Universal  laws  govern  the 
birth  and  death  of  nations  with  as  much  certainty  as  that  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Isolation  is  nowhere  found  in  the  realms  of  mind  or  matter. 

Among  the  more  important  topics  embraced  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  the  appended  list,  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
amplifying  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  teacher.  History  has  its 
epochs,  and  those  are  strongly  marked  in  the  development  of  our 
country.  The  first  remarkable  epoch  is  that  of  the  “  Mound 
Builders”  prior  to  1492;  the  next  remarkable  epoch  is  that  of  Dis¬ 
coveries  and  E.xplorations.  The  discoveries  made  by  Spain,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Holland,  from  1492  to  1607,  should  be  sharply 
defined,  and  the  claims  of  each  thoroughly  understood.  The  relations 
of  these  countries  to  one  another  require  special  attention,  and  the 
motives  by  which  they  were  actuated  must  not  be  omitted.  Unless 
contemporaneous  history  be  well  understood  and  explained  by  the 
teacher,  the  history  of  this  country  appears  only  as  accidental  hap¬ 
penings,  without  order  or  system.  Time,  place,  and  the  causes  of 
events,  —  these  elements  united  in  thought,  make  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  history  in  the  concrete. 

Growing  out  of  the  Discoveries  and  Explorations  is  the  Period  of 
Settlements,  which  dates  from  1607  to  1732.  This  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  interesting  period  to  the  student  of  American  his¬ 
tory  than  the  preceding.  In  teaching,  the  points  to  be  kept  promi¬ 
nently  in  view  are :  Why  did  the  settlers  come  to  this  place  or  go  to 
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that  one  ?  What  political,  social,  religious,  and  educational  opinions 
did  they  represent  ?  What  were  their  habits  of  thought,  manner  of 
living,  and  mode  of  dress  ?  Did  they  come  to  this  country  with  all 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  old  world,  or  had  oppression  driven 
them  from  country  and  from  home  ?  By  what  authority  did  each 
colony  acquire  a  title  to  the  land  ?  How  was  it  obtained  by  the  set¬ 
tlers  ?  With  whom  was  the  law-making  power  vested,  and  how  were 
the  laws  enforced  ?  What  influences  caused  the  colonists  to  unite 
their  military  forces  in  times  of  danger?  What  treatment  did  the 
colonists  receive  from  the  Royal  Governors  ?  How  were  the  colonists 
effected  by  the  wars  between  England,  France,  and  Spain  ?  In  what 
respects  did  these  wars  prepare  the  colonies  for  the  revolutionary 
struggle  ?  The  next  remarkable  epoch  is  the  Revolution  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  causes,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  1763  to 
1789.  The  causes  of  this  war  should  receive  special  attention,  and 
candor  compels  the  teacher  to  make  an  impartial  statement  of  all  the 
facts  touching  this  subject. 

Under  the  division.  Why  the  war?  may  be  enumerated, — that  the 
colonists  wished  to  be  treated  as  Englishmen,  professing  loyalty  to 
the  British  crown  ;  the  occupation  of  Boston  by  British  soldiers,  and 
their  insolence  to  the  citizens  ;  the  rejection  of  the  petitions  sent  to 
the  ministry  and  to  Parliament ;  and,  finally,  the  appeal  to  arms. 
Battles  that  followed  are  to  be  studied  as  effects,  not  causes.  The 
assembling  ofHhe  Continental  Congress,  and  the  provisions  enacted  to 
organize,  equip,  and  support  the  army ;  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence, — its  influence  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  campaigns  and  the 
strategic  positions  occupied  by  the  opposing  forces,  —  the  battles 
and  their  results  ;  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  therefrom  ;  how  the  armies  were  maintained  in  the  field  ;  the 
trials  and  privations  of  armies,  and  also  of  the  cikzens  ;  the  depreci¬ 
ation  of  the  currency  and  the  destruction  of  commerce  ;  all  these 
should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  well  understood.  It  is  necessary, 
also,  to  mention  the  condition  of  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  war 
and  until  the  adoption  of  the  P'ederal  Constitution,  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  critical  periods  of  our  national  history. 

In  taking  up  the  Political  History,  the  following  important  topics 
are  suggested,  to  wit  :  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  noted 
events  of  each  administration,  including  the  growth  of  States  and 
the  acquisition  of  territory  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  political  parties 
and  the  ideas  represented  by  them  ;  discoveries  in  science  and  the 
arts,  and  their  applications  for  the  amelioration  of  society,  and 
especially  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motor  force ;  improvements 
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in  mechanical  and  agricultural  implements,  and  the  manufacture  of 

textile  and  other  fabrics  ;  rapid  advancement  in  inodes  of  travel, _ 

also  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  ;  the  ivondcrful  progress 
of  the  common-school  system  and  higher  academic-instrnetion,  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  exhibited  in  the  multiplication  of 
books  and  the  universality  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  late  war  was  an  educator.  The  Constitution  was  studied  by 
all  classes  as  it  had  never  been  before.  As  the  armies  advanced  or 
retreated,  the  lines  of  march  were  scanned  by  millions  of  eyes.  The 
war  was  the  efficient  cause  in  popularizing  “  civil  government”  in  the 
common  schools.  Educators  saw  the  need,  and  it  was  speedily  sup¬ 
plied  with  popular  and  attractive  text-books  ;  and  what  was  once  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  e.xclusively  to  the  statesman  or  jurist  became, 
in  a  single  decade,  a  branch  of  study  along  with  Geography  and 
History. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  land  should  he  as  familiar  to  the 
teacher  as  the  subjects  of  Percentage  and  Proportion.  The  three  co¬ 
ordinate  branches  of  government,  —  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Ju¬ 
dicial, — the  triune  in  unity, — arc  independent  of  each  other,  and  yet 
dependent.  To  preserve  this  equilibrium  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
people,  and  it  can  only  be  preserved  and  transmitted  by  adhering  strictly 
to  the  Constitution. 

Everything  exists  in  obedience  to  laxo,  and  even  all  in  authority  must 
be  governed  by  the  law,  and,  if  needs  be,  condemned  by  the  lazv.  Here 
I  asked  to  mention  the  most  important  topic  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil 
in  studying  the  History  of  the  United  States,  my  answer  zvould  be, 
“  Obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Lazos  of  the  Country.” 

A  late  work  on  General  History  contains  the  following  excellent 
questions,  which  may  be  multiplied  or  abridged  to  suit  any  class 
of  pupils  : 

1.  Who  were  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Persians,  Hebrews,  Latins, 
Spaniards,  English,  etc.  What  did  each  of  those  nations  contribute 
to  the  common  stock  of  civilization.^ 

2.  In  what  forms  did  the  mind  of  the  race  exi^ress  itself,  —  in  re¬ 
ligion,  war,  law-making,  political  organization,  literature,  and  art.’ 

3.  What  was  the  actual  life  of  the  people  themselves  ? 

The.se  queries  are  suggestive,  and  indicate,  partly,  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  instructor.  Capital  points  are  to  be  mapped  out,  and 
the  outlines  drawn  with  a  bold  and  steady  hand.  Hefore  dismissing 
this  division  of  the  subject,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  jiresent  such  a 
classification  of  historical  reading  as  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
demands. 
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1.  Children  arc  charmingly  entertained  by  listening  to  interesting 
biographical  sketches,  incidents  of  travel,  hair-breadth  escapes,  en¬ 
counters  with  wild  animals  or  still  wilder  men,  whaling  expeditions, 
manners  and  customs  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  races,  and  i)articu- 
larly  children’s  lives  among  all  nations.  Whatever  is  communicated 
in  this  manner  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  if  it  be  reproduced 
by  the  individual  members  of  the  class  in  written  narratives  ;  or,  in 
the  absence  of  a  written  account,  verbal  repetition  will  help  fix  some 
of  the  facts  in  the  memory 

2.  The  next  grade  of  History,  well  adapted  to  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes  in  our  schools,  is  that  of  historical  characters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  time  and  place  their  deeds  were  performed,  and  the 
right  or  wrong  involved  in  their  occurrence.  Thus  history  may  be¬ 
come  a  fruitful  source  of  moral  instruction,  enlightening  the  judg¬ 
ment,  correcting  the  understanding,  and  elevating  the  soul. 

3.  Rising  higher  in  the  plane  of  intellectual  activity,  the  pupil’s 
horizon  expands  sufficiently  to  discuss  with  profit,  nations  and  their 
doings  ;  rulers,  their  conquests  and  usurpations  ;  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  their  modes  of  thought,  civil  and  religious  opinions,  and  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence;  also  wars,  including  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges; 
the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  nations. 

Deductions  drawn  from  the  right  and  wrong  of  each  action  are  to 
be  encouraged  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
and  also  for  giving  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  motives  gov¬ 
erning  individuals  and  nations. 

4.  Philosophy  of  History  is  to  think  of  civilized  humanity  as  unity. 
Age  follows  age;  nations  rise  and  fall  ;  new  blood  and  new  elements 
infuse  a  new  life  ;  the  drama  is  not  finished  with  one  set  of  actors, 
but  moves  onward  in  an  unbroken  jirocession, — the  brilliant  episodes 
in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  This  wider  sweep, — this  grasping  the 
prevailing  idea  of  a  nation,  —  to  unify  the  various  manifestations  of 
thought,  and  to  interpret  them  as  the  unfolding  of  gigantic  intellec¬ 
tual  forces,  arc  truths  only  reached  by  the  boldest  and  most  profound 
speculations  of  the  human  mind.  The  unity  of  history,  as  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  man,  is  the  crowning  point  in  the  highest  form  of  intelligent 
thought.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  multitude  it  lies  ;  yet  those  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  heights  point  the  way  to  it.  The  artistic  teacher  who 
gathers  all  his  forces,  and  arranges  them  in  logical  groups,  grasps 
the  true  spirit  of  history  as  the  unfolding  and  fulfillment  of  human 
destiny. 
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III. 

The  chief  reason  History  is  so  unpopular  in  many  schools  is  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught.  All  the  soul  is  taken  out  of  it. 
It  is  a  lifeless  trunk.  A  few  disjointed,  ill-shapen,  and  ill-fitting 
facts  are  strung  together  ajid  called  a  “  History  ”  ;  and  the  repeating 
these  verbatim  is  called  a  “  History  Recitation.” 

There  are  two  principal  avenues  to  the  mind,  — the  eye  and  the 
ear,  —  and  in  teaching,  these  are  employed.  History,  then,  must  be 
presented  objectively  to  the  eye, — its  leading  facts  need  to  be  grouped 
and  spread  before  the  pupil’s  eye  on  chart,  paper,  or  blackboard,  and 
then  talked  about  till  they  are  thoroughly  mastered.  Through  the 
eye  the  understanding  is  reached,  and  effectively,  too  ;  and  besides, 
the  habit  of  classification,  —  one  of  the  chief  benefits  derived  from 
the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  study,  —  is  stimulated  to  a  healthy  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  their  causes  and  consequences. 
To  facilitate  the  teaching  of  History,  charts  should  be  used  which 
show  at  a  glance  the  leading  events  of  any  particular  period  and  in 
what  countries,  the  nations  effected  being  represented  by  different 
colors  so  as  to  trace  their  history  with  less  difficulty.  By  reference 
to  the  chart,  a  moment  only  is  necessary  to  determine  whether,  at  a 
certain  date,  a  nation  was  progressing  or  receding  in  political  Im¬ 
portance. 

The  lesson  must  be  definite  in  length,  commencing  at  a  certain 
paragraph  and  closing  with  as  much  precision.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion,  either  by  teacher  or  pupil,  from  all  available  sources,  should  be 
gathered  and  brought  to  every  recitation.  These  strong  side-lights 
illumine  dark  points,  and  render  the  lessons  more  pleasing  and  inter¬ 
esting  ;  it  also  encourages  excursions  into  new  fields  of  thought. 

VVe  will  now  assume  that  the  lesson  is  ready  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  the  class  is  called  by  signals  to  the  board  to  recite.  For  con¬ 
venience  the  class  is  divided  into  three  or  more  sections,  numbered 
as  sections  1,2,  3,  etc.  Section  i  may  draw  a  map  of  the  country, 
and  indicate  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  lesson  ;  Section  2  may 
write  exhaustive  analyses  of  the  lesson  on  the  board  ;  Section  3  may 
prepare  a  condensed  view  of  previous  lessons  ;  Section  4  may  arrange 
outside  information  that  bears  directly  on  the  present  lesson  ;  Sec¬ 
tion  5  may  fill  up  the  large  map  which  has  been  prepared,  as  follows : 
Draw  a  large  outline  map,  having  on  it  only  the  coast-lines,  the 
parallels  and  meridians.  As  the  class  advances,  one  or  two  members 
can  fill  in  the  details  each  day.  At  first  this  map  is  a  blank,  and  only 
so  much  is  added  to  it  daily  as  occurs  in  the  lesson.  The  map  grows 
with  the  progress  of  the  class.  Colored  crayon,  in  making  this  map, 
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is  recommended  ;  or,  if  it  be  made  on  paper  or  prepared  cloth,  dif¬ 
ferent  inks  will  show  the  coloring  with  good  effect.  Two-fifths  of  the 
recitation  should  he  devoted  to  the  written  work,  and  the  work  should 
so  alternate  that  no  pupil  does  the  same  kind  of  work  two  successive 
recitations.  Every  member  of  the  class  must  do  some  kind  of  work 
during  each  recitation. 

During  the  remaining  portion  of  the  recitation  the  work  should  be 
oral.  Undivided  attention  is  the  first  condition  of  recitation  ;  and  the 
second,  each  member  of  the  class  is  held  personally  responsible  to 
commence  or  to  continue  at  any  stage  of  the  recitation  when  called 
upon  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  will  use  their  own  language  ;  express 
their  thoughts  in  a  pleasant,  agreeable  tone  of  voice,  and  endeavor  to 
use  the  language  correctly.  Boys  frequently  say  what  they  do  not 
intend,  and  stammer  and  hesitate  for  words  to  express  their  ideas. 
To  remedy  this  defect  in  expression,  they  should  be  permitted  to  try 
till  they  tell  all  there  is  to  be  said.  The  common  practice  of  excusing 
as  soon  as  a  mistake  is  made  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  Two 
extremes  are  to  be  studiously  avoided, — (i)  the  incessant  clatter  of 
the  teacher;  (2)  a  few  good  pupils  doing  the  reciting  for  the  class. 
A  proper  distribution  of  work  is  a  golden  maxim  in  the  school-room. 
Corrections  in  spelling,  capitals,  punctuation,  pronunciation,  language, 
and  all  the  material  facts  of  the  lesson,  ought  to  be  made  by  the  class. 
A  healthy  spirit  of  criticism  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  correct  scholar¬ 
ship  and  accuracy  in  every  respect. 

A  few  words  on  grouping  capital  points  in  history  may  not  be  de¬ 
void  of  interest.  As  an  illustration,  suppose  the  Sixteenth  Century 
is  chosen.  It  is  preeminently  a  century  of  storms  and  convulsions, — 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  intellectual.  They  burst  with  tornado-vio¬ 
lence  upon  the  nations  of  Europe, — uprooting,  overturning,  and  tear¬ 
ing  down  old  institutions.  It  was  the  releasing  of  gigantic  forces 
destined  to  change  the  current  of  human  events.  F” ranee,  England, 
Spain,  and  Germany  stood  confronting  each  other  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Three  young  and  ambitious  monarchs  had  ascended 
thrones, — Francis  the  I.  of  France,  Henry  the  VIII.  of  England,  and 
Charles  the  V.,  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  Each  was 
bold,  daring,  unscrupulous,  energetic,  and  ambitious.  Recent  dis¬ 
coveries, — the  inventions  of  printing  and  gunpowder, — coupled  with 
the  explorations  on  the  Western  Continent,  had  aroused  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  bold  investigation  and  independent  inquiry.  Such 
men  as  leaders  and  the  feverish  imagination  of  the  people,  betokened 
great  social  and  political  convulsions. 

During  this  lowering  period  Luther’s  pen  and  voice  shocked,  then 
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fired,  the  religious  world.  His  thunder  at  the  Vatican  soon  found 
expression  on  the  battle-field.  Never  before  in  the  world’s  history 
had  the  human  mind  attempted  to  assert  its  own  freedom.  Emerging 
from  the  long  night  of  intellectual  gloom  is  the  triune  galaxy  of  great 
men,  —  Kepler,  Copernicus,  and  Galileo.  From  this  starting  point 
the  student  may  plunge  backward  into  the  ignorance  and  impene¬ 
trable  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  or  go  forward,  keeping  pace  with  the 
tide  of  civilization.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations.  The 
teacher  can  select  them. 

Reviewing  and  summarizing,  we  have  these  conclusions  : 

{a)  The  primary  objects  are  :  a  noble  manhood  ;  a  preparation 
for  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  ;  to  obtain  liberal 
and  comprehensive  views  of  humanity  as  manifested  in  the  lives  of 
nations  ;  and  to  unite  in  thought  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  race  as  the  philosophy  of  civilization. 

(J?)  Under  “  What  should  be  taught may  be  included  the  lead¬ 
ing  events, — their  occurrence,  time,  place,  cause,  and  effect ;  their  in¬ 
fluence,  direct  and  reverse,  as  affecting  or  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  mankind. 

(r)  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  manage  the  recitations  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  work  in  the  minimum  of  time,  and  to  know 
that  every  principle  is  thoroughly  comprehended  by  all  members  of 
the  class,  and  that  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  is  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  that  will  stimulate  them  to  continued  exertion  in  the 
higher  departments  of  historical  research. 
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WOMAN:  HER  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE. 

Part  of  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
(Madrid,  October  15,  1S82),  by  Hon.  Sr.  Viscount  de  Campo-Grande  at  his  public 
reception.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Nickerson. 


I  am  aware  that  in  the  announcement  of  this  theme  I  e.xpose  my¬ 
self  to  the  critici.sm  of  both  classes  of  my  audience, — to  that  of  the 
men  who  will  think  it  very  simple,  all  believing  themselves  judges  in 
the  matter;  and  that  of  the  more  immediately  interested  party,  who 
have  a  general  presentiment  that  they  will  never  be  understood  by 
us.  I  will  try  to  meet  the  first  in  a  cheerful  manner  and  an  undaunted 
spirit ;  and  I  will  try  to  demonstrate  the  error  of  the  second,  because, 
with  all  its  inconveniences,  this  subject  has  one  great  advantage, — 
it  requires  no  special  studies.  Our  earliest  memories  will  aid  us,  and 
assuredly  no  man  of  mature  age  needs  to  study  the  object  that  he  has 
been  studying  with  affection  and  tenderness  nearly  all  his  life-time. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  being  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mayence,  I  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  Canon  Henry  of  Meissen,  who  died  in  1317,  and 
who,  having  dedicated  all  his  life,  as  a  troubadour,  to  singing  the  e.xcel- 
lences  of  woman,  won  the  name  of  Frauenlob,  a  name  which  gratitude 
and  fame  perpetuate.  In  1843  ^  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  subscription,  to  which  all  the  German  women  contributed.  I  con¬ 
fess  an  attempt  to  become  the  Spanish  Frauenlob,  not  by  singing  the 
excellences  of  women,  but  by  explaining  the  justice  we  owe  them. 

I  must  designate  my  limits  in  so  vast  a  theme,  and  accordingly  I 
shall  confine  my  thoughts  to  the  rational  and  judicial  condition  of 
woman,  and  the  diversity  of  her  functions  as  realized  and  demon¬ 
strated  by  her  talents  and  her  capabilities  for  education  and  work. 
I  will  afterwards  tell  you  what  is  my  conception  of  her  moral  and 
political  influence,  and  I  will  close  by  indicating  the  reforms  to  which 
she  has  a  right  in  our  civil,  penal,  and  administrative  laws. 

There  are  two  problems  which  it  would  be  useless  to  ignore,  be¬ 
cause  they  present  themselves  as  necessities,  and,  therefore,  it  is  proper 
to  discuss  them,  —  the  right  of  women  to  education,  and  the  right 
of  women  to  work. 

As  we  have  indicated,  antiquity  offers  isolated  cases  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  women  ;  they  were  nevertheless  exceptions,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  have  been  more  celebrated.  In  remote  times  it  was  pretended 
that  Aspasia  taught  philosophy  to  Socrates,  and  politics  to  Pericles. 
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It  is  said  of  Eloisa  that  at  a  very  early  age  she  knew  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  and  philosophy  and  the  sciences  of  theology,  although  most 
assuredly  she  did  not  love  them  as  she  loved  Abelard. 

In  our  own  country,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  besides  the  great 
Queen  who  founded  libraries  and  gave  free  access  to  the  books  in  her 
dominions,  we  glory  in  Beatrice  Galindo  and  the  doctress,  Isabel 
Losa.  There  were  also  elevated  to  the  doctorship  in  the  sixteenth 
century  Teresa  de  Jesus  (whose  fame  is  recognized  even  in  our  day 
by  the  Christian  world),  Isabel  of  Cordova,  Louisa  Medrano,  who 
was  a  professor  in  Salamanca  as  Francesca  Lebriju  was  in  Alicata. 
Isabel  Foya  was  permitted  to  preach  in  the  Cathedral  at  Barcelona, 
notwithstanding  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  “  that  the  women  keep 
silence  in  the  churches.”  Isadore  of  Guzman  and  Lacenda  in  the 
seventeenth  century  taught  as  a  doctress  in  the  University  of  Alicata  ; 
and  in  our  own  days  the  names  of  Cecilia  Bohl  and  of  Gertrude 
Avellareda  magnify  the  glory  of  their  sex.  Notwithstanding  these 
cases,  the  majority  of  the  women  remain  in  great  ignorance,  and  in 
the  last  century  their.education  was  confined  to  lessons  at  home,  but 
few  colleges  being  accessible  to  them,  and  those  only  on  religious 
foundations. 

The  good  King  Charles  commenced  to  agitate  this  question.  Let 
us  hear  his  contemporary,  Peter  Alonzo'  Rodrigo,  in  his  report 
of  the  public  schools  for  girls  and  boys  :  “  The  Supreme  Couneil 
had  taken  the  most  honorable  measures  in  educational  matters  in 
view  of  the  surprising  progress  made  in  a  free  school  for  the  teaching 
of  poor  girls,  established  and  carried  forward  with  the  approbation 
of  the  same  council,  in  the  suburb  of  Mira  el  Rio,  and  his  majesty  de¬ 
creed,  March  7,  1783,  that  it  appeared  fitting  to  him  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  schools  in  Madrid  the  same  rules,  in  order  to  constitute 
the  women  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching  these 
girls  a  respectable  class,  who  may  be  able  to  inspire  in  their  scholars 
good  maxims  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  instructing  them  in  the 
duties  proper  for  their  sex.”  The  king  deigned  to  approve  this  reg 
Illation  in  view  of  the  decree  given  in  Aronjuez  on  the  nth  of  May  of 
the  same  year  (1783),  and  in  consequence  of  which  they  established 
thirty-two  free  schools  in  Madrid :  the  principal  object  of  this  very 
commendable  institution  being  to  encourage  through  all  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  the  good  education  of  all  the  girls  and  young  women 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  the  rules  of  good  works,  in 
the  excellence  of  the  virtues,  and  in  the  labors  proper  for  their  sex, 
to  which,  as  a  consequence,  must  follow  the  best  customs  and  dex¬ 
terity  in  their  labors  and  the  better  government  of  their  houses. 
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Besides  these  schools  there  are  in  Madrid  the  two  royal  colleges 
of  education  and  work  for  noble  orphan  girls,  named  for  Loreta  and 
Santa  Isabel,  and  those  of  San  Antonio,  of  Leganes,  of  Monterey, 
and  of  '' Nnestra  Scnora  de  la  Pa::,"  and  some  special  teachers, 
honorable  women,  who  receive  and  teach  girls  of  distinguished  fam¬ 
ilies.  Lastly,  the  Royal  Society  has  founded  four  schools  for  girls, 
called  the  St.  Gines,  the  St.  Sebastian,  the  St.  Martin,  and  the  St. 
Andrew  which  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  board  of 
ladies  of  honor  and  merit  of  the  same  Royal  Society  ;  also  three 
other  schools  have  been  established  with  distinct  objects, — in  the 
Buen  Retiro,  in  Segovia  street,  and  in  Bordadores  street,  in  which  is 
taught  all  kinds  of  fancy  needlework,  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers,  etc.,  by  which  means  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  respect¬ 
able  livelihood.  “This  description  pertains  to  the  later  years  of  the 
last  century,  when  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Casiano,  which  directed 
the  earliest  educational  interest  in  Madrid,  had  succeeded  the 
“Academic  College  of  Art  and  Letters,”  whose  scholars  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  magistracy,  enjoyed,  through  the  decree  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1790,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  among  which  was  e.xemption 
from  military  service. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  happy  circumstances,  in  the  census  of 
1797  there  were  in  all  Spain  50  colleges  for  girls,  with  2,745  pupils, 
and  2,303  public  schools  for  girls,  with  88,513  schol.ars,  and  700  more 
gathered  in  the  convents. 

There  were  those  who  received  instruction  in  their  own  houses. 
The  public  schools  increased  but  slowly,  and  their  number  had 
scarcely  doubled  until  the  law  of  1859  (which  was  due  to  a  worthy 
individual  of  this  Academy),  ordering  that  there  must  be  at  least  one 
school  for  girls  in  every  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants.  From 
that  time  the  progress  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  reports  published  every  five  years. 

And,  beginning  with  the  normal  schools  for  female  teachers,  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  school  of  Madrid  has  a  central  character ; 
it  was  officially  started  in  1858,  uniting  itself  for  practical  study  with 
the  old  Lancastrian  school,  acting  under  the  patronage  and  direction 
of  the  committee  of  ladies  of  honor  and  merit.  Voluntarily  twenty- 
nine  provincial  deputations  have  established  three  schools,  affording 
a  total  matriculation  of  3,099  alumnae,  including  that  of  Madrid,  which 
has  306;  that  of  Barcelona,  the  largest,  which  has  307;  and  that  of 
Pamplona,  the  oldest,  established  in  1847.  The  latest  statistics  of 
the  central  officials  upon  the  education  of  girls  are  of  date  December 
31,  1879,  and  demonstrate  a  great  development.  The  public  schools 
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(exclusively  for  girls)  show  a  total  of  6,373  ;  those  of  the  same  kind 
for  boys,  4,493  ;  the  private  schools  for  the  girls,  2,379  >  und  the 
mixed  schools,  a  total  of  292,  —  that  is  to  say,  13,537  centers  of  in¬ 
struction  or  schools  of  different  grades.  The  number  of  pupils  at 
the  close  of  the  past  century,  as  has  been  seen,  88,513  in  the  public 
schools,  without  giving  the  statistics  of  the  private  schools,  rose  in 
1870  to  446,610  in  the  primaries,  and  103,997  in  the  second  grade, 
being  a  total  of  550,607. 

Lastly,  the  teachers  in  1870  were  6,288,  with  688  auxiliaries,  in 
public  schools,  and  2,742,  with  482  auxiliaries,  in  the  private  schools, — 
that  is  to  say,  a  total  of  10,180  female  teachers,  of  which  1,222  are  of 
the  highest  grade,  and  6,602  of  the  elementary  grade,  and  the  rest 
without  degrees.  In  the  foregoing  number  were  included  the  schools 
sustained  by  religious  ladies,  of  which  124  have  a  public  character, 
and  are  provided  with  291  female  teachers  and  teach  1 1,830  pupils  ; 
and  242  of  a  private  character,  with  568  teachers,  teaching  21,710 
pupils.  Therefore,  in  1870,  the  wishes  of  Larruga  were  fulfilled  in 
which  he  had  expressed  the  desire  that  the  nuns  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  public  instruction,  as  also  the  precepts  of  the 
concordat  of  1851.  Primary  instruction  is  carried  on  with  us  in  such 
a  charitable  spirit  that  the  pupils  of  297,654  of  the  public  and  15,853 
of  the  private  schools  receive  it  gratuitously,  —  i.  e.,  more  than  half 
of  the  number  taught. 


INSTRUCTION  AND  WORK. 

But  neither  are  the  first  rudiments  of  education  or  instruction 
enough  for  woman.  She  must  have  something  more  for  the  e.xercise 
of  her  natural  abilities  ;  her  nature  demands  something  more.  She 
who  has  wealth  may  aid  society  with  intellectual  labor ;  others  who 
have  not  may  help  by  the  labor  of  the  hands,  —  thus  may  they  all 
advance  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  consists  in  the  right  ap¬ 
plication  and  improvement  of  the  natural  forces.  To  that  the  simple 
work-woman  may  contribute  as  well  as  the  scholarly  and  studious, 
the  learned  and  judicious,  who  abound  among  us. 

Her  duties  call  her  not  to  the  battle.  Military  art,  the  bar,  the 
political  tribune,  everything,  in  short,  which  brings  her  in  contact 
with  the  multitude  hardens  the  affections,  impairs  her  delicacy  of 
manner,  and  is  undesirable  for  her.  But  the  study  of  religion  and 
of  morals,  in  order  to  elevate  herself  to  God  and  to  regulate  her  life ; 
philosophy,  which  will  teach  her  to  know  her  own  self ;  geography 
and  natural  history,  which  describe  the  world  that  we  inhabit ;  chem¬ 
istry,  which  tells  her  how  matter  works ;  logic,  which  explains  the 
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operations  of  the  mind  ;  classical  literature  and  the  arts  in  all  their 
extension,  which  conduct  her  soul  to  the  good  by  means  of  the 
beautiful  ;  the  languages,  dead  and  living,  which  enable  her  to  have 
communion  with  all  who  have  lived  ;  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
which,  besides  drawing  back  the  veil  from  the  past,  fortifies  her  vir¬ 
tues  and  her  love  of  humanity  and  of  her  own  country  ;  medicine 
and  hygiene,  which  fit  her  to  care  for  her  own  health  and  the  health 
of  those  she  loves  ;  economy,  social  and  political,  which  interests  her 
in  whatever  agitates  the  heart  of  lier  country  ; — all  these  things  can 
be  comprehended  by  her,  and  all  ought  to  be  understood,  especially 
by  her  whose  position  does  not  require  a  definite  career  or  office, 
although  all  ought  to  aim  to  attain  the  greatest  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  possible. 

Moreover,  education  is  a  safeguard  for  innocence.  The  innocent 
woman  always  shows  the  greatest  serenity  of  spirit.  The  exagger¬ 
ated  expression,  “  sainted  ignorance,”  has  always  been  productive  of 
evil  ;  and  Fenelon  has  said,  with  truth,  that  she  who  is  ignorant,  or 
has  no  education,  cannot  occupy  herself  innocently.  I  am,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  while  there  are  no  special  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  conducted  by  themselves,  examination 
and  matriculation  ought  to  be  permitted  the  in  universities,  the  girls 
studying,  however,  by  themselves,  so  that  they  shall  not  clash  with 
our  customs, — taking  certain  precautions,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Institution  of  Valencia,  so  that  in  the  recitations  the  young  lady 
student  can  see  the  professor  without  seeing  or  being  seen  by  the 
young  men. 

With  respect  to  the  professions  that  now  require  academic  degrees, 
up  to  the  present  they  have  only  desired  to  practice  medicine.  Of 
63  graduates  in  1872  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  51  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  being  nearly  all  Russian  ladies.  In  the  United  States,  at  Vas- 
sar  College,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  are  many  who  study 
medicine,  and  there  are  in  those  States  523  female  practitioners  In 
Berlin  there  are  clinics  especially  for  women,  but  it  is  not  thought 
best  to  confide  to  women  difficult  cases  of  surgery,  which  require 
muscular  force  and  strength  of  nerve.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark 
they  can  attain  to  all  the  academic  grades  except  theology ;  since 
1879  they  are  admitted  to  the  universities  of  London  and  Cambridge. 
Among  us  they  can  enroll  themselves  in  the  institutes,  but  with 
respect  to  the  universities  it  was  determined  recently  that  they  would 
only  graduate  those  who  were  enrolled  at  that  date.  This  number 
was  small,  and  nearly  all  studied  medicine  with  fair  success,  confining 
their  practice  chiefly  to  women  and  children.  Pharmacy  is  an  open 
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door  for  educated  women,  they  being  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature 
for  this  by  their  exactness  and  method. 

Excellent  results  are  found  in  the  National  School  of  Music  and 
Declamation.  A  select  nursery  for  boys  and  girls  was  also  started  in 
1830  by  the  benevolence  and  artistic  enthusiasm  of  the  Queen  Doha 
Maria  Cristina  of  Borbon,  whose  name  it  bore,  and  it  would  be  just 
to  restore  it. 

Public  administration  ought  also  to  allot  more  work  for  women. 
The  sale  of  tickets  for  theatres,  concerts,  etc.,  the  distribution  of 
lottery  tickets,  the  sale  of  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  and  coats-of- 
arms,  for  instance,  which  has  already  commenced  here.  These  should 
be  exclusively  hers  ;  she  should  have  a  part  in  the  work  of  libraries, 
archives,  museums,  post-offices,  and  telegraphs  ;  indeed,  in  this  last 
mentioned  it  has  been  proved  that  she  can  alternate  with  her  hus¬ 
band  as  a  telegraph  operator. 

To  be  a  saleswoman  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  stores  is  an  avenue 
of  profitable  employment  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  if  ladies  would  de¬ 
termine  to  buy  only  where  they  are  employed  it  would  be  an  im 
portant  help  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  could,  with  the  energy  and 
constancy  that  such  a  great  exigency  requires,  condemn  working  in 
stores  on  Sundays,  and  they  could  not  fail  of  a  great  success ;  and 
not  alone  in  buying  and  selling,  but  in  other  commercial  operations. 
They  ought  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  studies  that  the 
young  men  take  in  the  free  commercial  colleges.  Certain  industries 
requiring  minuteness  and  patience,  such  as  watch-making  and  printing, 
might  be  performed  by  them  successfully  and  profitably.  Rail¬ 
road  companies  might  give  up  to  them  entirely  the  sale  of  tickets,  as 
some  of  them  have  begun  to  do.  In  respect  to  the  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  of  life  the  preference  should  be  given  to  work  in  families,  or  in 
small  groups,  in  order  to  escape  the  demoralization  of  the  workshop 
or  office  ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  city  work-woman  of  Moll 
hausen  might  have  examples  in  Spain,  where  isolated  work  produces 
such  good  results,  as  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  making  of  silk  in  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  the  cultivation  of  saffron,  with  which  the  fields  of  Moncha 
furnish  her  a  dowry  ;  and  thus  she  is  not  without  employment,  Sefior 
Larruga  has  been  unjust,  especially  with  the  daughters  of  Madrid, 
when,  in  his  already  cited  work,  he  says  they  have  not  afforded  dur 
ing  the  past  century  any  evidence  of  application  to  industrial  works ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said  that  nothing  has  been  offered 
them  to  do. 

To-day  everything  is  changed  ;  the  miserly  industry  of  producing 
cheap  things  calls  the  woman  to  the  manufactory.  Let  her  still  re- 
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main  as  much  as  she  can  in  work  more  isolated,  and  in  every  case  let 
her  be  inspired  by  frugality,  which  the  discovery  of  the  sewing- 
machine  must  have  taught  her,  because  only  the  savings  bank  book 
can  hinder  her  going  to  the  pawn-brokers. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  recent  official  statistics  are  so  difficult  to 
obtain  in  our  country,  particularly  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
vve  have  no  aid  whatever,  although  we  have  solicited  it  earnestly. 
With  respect  to  the  occupation  of  women  in  Spain,  I  must  refer  to 
those  already  published,  compiled  for  December  31,  i860;  Nuns, 
18,817;  teachers  and  assistants,  7,789  ;  graduates  cf  schools,  434.478  ; 
servants,  416,511  ;  industrial  class,  54,455  ;  artisans,  114,199;  women 
in  cigar  factories,  54,469. 

One-half  of  the  women  married  to  farmers  and  tenants  of  lands 
aid  their  husbands  in  the  work  of  the  fields  besides  their  domestic 
labors,  and  the  industry,  the  economy,  and  the  assiduity  and  skill  of 
the  Spanish  woman  can  easily  be  seen.  In  the  said  statistics  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  more  noticeable,  the  number  of  beggar  women  at  that 
date  being  double  that  of  the  men, — that  is  178,934  ;  the  mutes  and 
blind  one-third  less  than  the  men, — mutes  4,559,  blind  25,141  ;  those 
in  lunatic  asylums  755, — that  is,  about  half  as  many  as  men  ;  and  the 
suicides  during  that  year  amongst  the  women  amounted  to  70, — 
again  the  number  being  half  as  large  as  amongst  the  men, — yet  this 
class  of  insanity  increases  every  day.  The  increase  of  population 
is  the  same  in  both  sexes,  though  a  small  fraction  in  excess  is  always 
found  on  the  part  of  the  women.  In  i860,  with  a  total  population 
of  15,673,481,  there  were  7,907,973  women  ;  in  1877,  in  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  16,731,570  there  were  8,486,592  women. 

MORAL  INFLUENXE. 

Writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  attending  to  but  one  side  of 
the  question,  have  believed  that  we  are  entirely  the  children  of  edu¬ 
cation,  thus  indirectly  denying  reason  and  conscience.  A  Span¬ 
ish  writer,  who  is  noted  for  his  keen  satire,  has  demonstrated  that 
such  a  doctrine  debases  us  to  the  monkey  of  the  Italian. 

Reason  and  conscience  are  elements  of  the  human  soul,  but  edu¬ 
cation  illumines  conscience  and  enriches  reason.  Education,  then,  is 
not  all,  but  it  is  much  ;  and  education  is  the  work  of  the  mother,  as 
becomes  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  find  always  a  great  woman 
the  mother  of  a  great  man  ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  woman  is  ever  exerted  over  the  man,  —  first  in  the  person  of 
the  mother,  then  constantly  exercised  by  the  wife,  and  lastly  by  the 
sweet  imperiousness  of  the  daughter.  Nor  is  this  her  only  influence, 
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for  as  she  was  felt  in  her  own  home,  so  is  she  in  the  home  of  her 
husband,  in  the  circle  of  new  found  friends,  and  in  her  new  relation¬ 
ships.  What  a  grand  mission  when  rightly  apprehended,  especially 
if  it  be  fulfilled  in  love  and  tenderness ! 

Regarding  the  equality  of  the  sexes  as  generally  admitted,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  woman  as  the  mother,  in  the  exercise  of  her 
special  duties.  After  furnishing  the  physical  aliment  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  as  nature  dictates,  begins  the  moral  food,  awakening  their  per- 
jierception  of  language,  teaching  them  to  join  the  word  to  the  bud¬ 
ding  idea,  and  with  the  idea  thoughts  of  prayer,  and  of  the  whole 
world,  and  even  of  heaven  itself,  —  for  the  teaching  which  does  not 
develop  itself  in  religion  is  as  a  poetic  ballad  lost  among  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  existence.  All  this  belongs  to  the  mother,  but  the  father 
must  aid  her  ;  for  although  the  prayer  which  we  learn  at  the  mother’s 
knee  may  console  us  ;n  adversity,  that  which  we  learn  of  our  father 
will  strengthen  the  conscience. 

Napoleon  I.  said,  however,  “  the  world  is  woman’s,  for  the  future 
always  is  the  mother’s.”  Only  a  few  days  since  an  illustrious  pro¬ 
fessor  demonstrated  it  practically  to  me  (he  may  be  one  of  my 
listeners  at  this  time) ;  with  tremulous  accents  he  said  to  me : 
“  Whenever  I  read  or  write,  I  think  of  my  mother  opening  a  path 
for  me  through  the  snow  that  I  might  go  to  the  church  of  the  town 
where  the  school  was  kept.”  Nothing  can  eradicate  from  his  heart 
the  memory  of  that  mother  in  her  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  her  boy, 
of  that  school  to  which  she  conducted  him,  or  of  that  church  whose 
doctrines  she  taught  him. 

After  the  moral  comes  the  intellectual  food.  •  Let  the  mother,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  the  teacher  of  her  daughters,  for  the  teacher  and 
college  are  but  sorry  substitutes  for  her  loving  instructions.  Let 
the  mothers  also  aid  their  sons  in  their  intellectual  pursuits,  since  it 
has  often  been  seen  that  after  a  few  months  of  vigilant  attention  to 
their  children’s  studies,  they  have  caused  doors  to  open  to  careers 
which  would  otherwise  be  unattainable. 

“The  unconscious  grace  of  childhood”  which  beautifies  every¬ 
thing  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  for  the  beautiful ;  the  aspiration 
for  the  noble  and  good, — this  is  the  work  of  the  mother,  by  her 
gentle  ministrations ;  and  if  all  this  is  not  enrolled  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  virtues,  it  is  included  at  least  in  the  catalogue  of  the  honors. 
“  Surely  the  body  is  not  worthy  of  adoration,  and  must  return  to  the 
dust  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  must  we  not  care  for  it }  ”  said  with 
much  simplicity  a  young  woman  of  the  Abate  Mousse.  Young  girls 
ought  also  to  learn  from  their  mothers  all  about  domestic  duties. 
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Those  who  say  that  sewing  and  embroidery  are  useless  because  the 
cost  is  more  than  the  purchase-price  of  articles  already  finished,  do 
not  take  into  account  the  benefits  of  material  work  for  the  quieting 
of  the  mind. 

“  Work  is  the  natural  law  of  humanity,”  as  has  been  said  within  a 
few  weeks  by  our  monarch  himself ;  and  if  anything  might  be  added 
to  this  assertion,  I  might  venture  to  say  that  work  is  the  only  human 
happiness,  and  the  antidote  of  amui,  that  moral  consumption  which 
undermines,  at  the  same  time,  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  home. 

How  woman  manages  her  domestic  affairs,  often  by  the  work  of 
her  own  hands,  securing  the  comfort  of  her  family,  every  one  of  us 
has  had  the  happy  experience,  and  evidences  to  the  contrary  from 
single  instances  of  inefficiency  cannot  destroy  the  established  and 
well  attested  fact  of  her  ability.  I  think  it  proper,  however,  to  repeat 
the  comparison  of  a  laborious  and  prudent  woman  with  her  opposite, 
which  one  of  our  first  and  most  brilliant  speakers  has  made.  Besides 
being  a  classical  writer  he  is  an  eminent  jurist,  and  can  speak  of 
them  from  actual  knowledge.  Thus  he  says  in  speaking  of  the  first : 
“  In  prosperity,  man  finds  in  her  sweet  company  his  joy  increased 
by  sharing  it  with  her ;  in  adversity,  he  finds  loving  consolation  ;  in 
doubts,  faithful  counsel ;  in  work,  refreshment ;  in  failure,  assist¬ 
ance  ;  in  sickness,  comfort ;  in  his  estates,  she  brings  him  prosperity 
—  she  cares  for  his  children,  she  tempers  his  e.xcesses ;  and  finally, 
through  good  and  bad,  through  the  prime  of  manhood  and  in  the 
weary  days  of  old  age, — yes,  through  the  whole  of  life,  she  brings 
him  sweet  love,  peace,  and  rest.” 

The  second  he  characterizes  with  these  sentences  of  inimitable 
scorn  :  “  If  from  necessity  she  busies  herself  with  her  own  affairs, 
she  will  still  spend  much  of  her  time  in  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
her  neighbors,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  a  gossip,  a  loiterer,  fre¬ 
quenter  of  festivals,  hating  quietness,  forgetful  of  her  own  house 
and  curious  of  the  house  of  her  neighbor ;  inquisitive  of  what  is 
going  on  and  given  to  scandal ;  exciting  disputes  with  all  its  neces¬ 
sary  consequences,  which  we  will  not  mention,  they  being  both  mani¬ 
fest  and  well  understood.  So  that,  in  a  word,  we  see  that  employ¬ 
ment  is  necessary  for  woman,  fitting  her  for  positions  of  influence, 
usHulness,  and  trust.” 

But  with  all  this  work  we  would  not  preclude  diversions,  which,  if 
suitable  to  the  age  and  constitution,  are  of  great  benefit.  They 
•should  not  be  accompanied  by  great  pomp  and  display  during  the 
early  years,  for  each  time  that  children  are  allowed  to  visit  these 
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public  displays  and  take  part  in  them  before  their  characters  are 
formed,  it  exposes  them  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  vanities 
and  a  love  of  excitement  not  healthy  for  their  tender  years. 

Again  let  me  say,  severity,  when  necessary,  is  more  effective  when 
exercised  by  the  mother.  She  who  refuses  a  pleasure  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter  in  order  to  subdue  her  desires  ;  she  who  hides  the  tears  at  the  de¬ 
parture  of  her  son,  in  order  that  she  may  not  weaken  his  courage  and 
determination,  fulfills  better  her  mission  than  she  who,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  human,  yet  elevated  selfishness,  gives  way  to  all  the 
extreme  expressions  of  maternal  love.  Neither  must  these  duties 
be  so  absorbing  as  to  make  her  forgetful  of  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  above  all  to  the  duty  she  owes  her  husband  ;  for  it  is  not  enough 
to  find  it,  but  she  must  manifest  it,  participating  in  his  pleasures, 
his  pains,  his  inclinations,  and  even  in  his  studies. 

The  husband  who,  returning  from  Parliament,  or  from  the  Academy, 
in  relating  his  triumphs  to  his  wife,  is  met  by  complaints,  perchance 
of  his  irregular  hours  which  upset  the  order  of  their  home  life,  will 
begin  to  accustom  himself  to  live  alone,  at  least  in  spirit,  Racene 
never  pardoned  his  wife  that  she  did  not  assist  him  in  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  his  tragedies.  I  have  seen  a  woman  who  seemed  to  suffer 
the  torments  of  real  jealousy  because  her  husband  gave  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  books  than  to  her.  The  union  must  be  rounded  out  and 
complete,  and,  being  thus,  the  moral  influence  of  the  wife  will  never 
be  lost 

POLITICAL  INFLUENCE. 

The  desires  to  better  the  condition  of  woman  have  been  promul¬ 
gated  in  Qvery  land,  by  associations  more  or  less  effective  according 
to  the  conditions  and  means  used  to  unfold  them.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  women  have  taken 
the  initiative,  the  impulse  has  been  put  forth  by  men  in  moments 
of  revolutionary  agitation  in  order  to  compromise  her,  but  she  has 
instinctively  repelled  these  efforts.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  are  societies  to  promote  her  education  and  provide  for  her 
suitable  fields  of  labor.  In  nearly  all  the  German  cities  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  institutions  for  young  women  where  they  can  obtain  a  com¬ 
mercial  education;  and  since  1865  there  has  existed  in  Berlin  an 
institution  for  the  unfolding  of  professional  and  industrial  labor  for 
women,  and  many  other  schools  have  been  established  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  Catholic  countries  the  nuns,  under  the  patronage  of  queens 
and  highborn  benevolent  ladies,  have  for  centuries  made  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  their  life-work  to  care  for  the  needy  of  their  own  sex. 
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helping  them  by  means  of  important  associations.  France,  never¬ 
theless,  wishing  to  be  aided  by  official  action,  published  various  judi¬ 
cial  reports  concerning  the  condition  of  working  women.  The  most 
important  of  them  were  of  1851  relative  to  1847,  and  of  1864  rela¬ 
tive  to  i860  (both  confined  to  Paris  and  immediate  vicinity).  In 
this  interval  neither  was  the  field  of  labor  of  woman  widened,  nor 
her  misery  diminished ;  the  number  of  workers  was  doubled,  and  in 
i860  was  400,000;  the  number  having  steady  work  was  12,000,  half 
of  these  being  seamstresses ;  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  flowers  alone  increased  from  5,000  to  7,000;  but  during  the 
same  time  public  assistance  was  supplied  to  unfortunate  women  num¬ 
bering  about  50,000,  half  of  whom  were  young  girls. 

In  Spain,  where  women  have  always  be-^^n  distinguished  for  the 
simplicity  and  modesty  with  which  they  practise  all  the  virtues,  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  private  associations  for  charitable 
instruction  in  our  towns.  In  regard  to  national  institutions,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  of  the  seven  establishments  of  general  benevo¬ 
lence  under  the  care  of  the  State,  six  are  entirely  under  the  care  of 
women;  and  when  this  service  was  disorganized  in  1868,  imposing 
unnecessary  obligations  upon  patrons  improvised  for  the  occasions, 
it  should  have  been  confided  to  ladies  who  would  have  performed  the 
labor  gratuitously.  Then,  perchance,  we  should  not  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  read  in  the  Gnia  Oficiale  dc  Espaha  that  “the  raid  upon 
the  riches  gathered  in  the  treasuries  of  our  private  charities  can  be 
compared  only  with  the  enormity  of  the  depredations  which,  since 
the  olden  times,  have  come  to  waste  their  sacred  patrimony.” 

All  thoughts  of  true  charity  and  patriotism  find  in  our  women 
enthusiastic  aid,  but  it  has  to  be  kept  within  these  two  great  ideas  ; 
because  if  another  kind  of  direction  has  to  be  given  it  will  not  pros¬ 
per.  Neither  the  project  of  a  feminine  athenaeum  nor  the  Sunday 
conferences  that  were  devoted  to  women  in  i860  have  attained  greater 
results  than  some  conventions  in  which  discourses  by  distinguished 
orators  were  delivered.  “The  Association  for  the  Education  of 
VV^omen,”  has  not  yet  reached  the  success  which  its  founders  pro¬ 
posed,  although  they  attained  to  found  a  normal  school  for  lady 
teachers. 

Another  association  called  “  The  Central  Protector  of  Women,” 
which  Liborio  Acasta  endeavored  to  found  in  1876,  did  not  succeed, 
although  its  author  took  all  the  pains  necessary  to  tabulate  the  rules 
for  its  government. 

It  is  evident  that  the  souls  of  our  lady  companions  are  not,  then, 
strangers  to  anything  that  agitates  the  world,  and  that  neither  can 
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they  be  strangers  to  the  politics  of  the  world.  Hence,  having  a  right, 
like  man,  in  the  fatherland,  she  must  exert  her  influence  in  it  as  she 
does  in  everything  else,  although  I  maintain  that  politics  proper  is 
not  a  suitable  field  for  women. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  these  gloomy  Associations  into  which  she 
is  dragged  by  men,  by  means  of  her  misery  and  ignorance.  In  an 
cfficial  memorial  which  Mr.  Greard  directed  to  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine  in  1876,  is  is  affirmed  that  some  work-women  enter  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  ranks  of  the  International  because  of  their  suf¬ 
ferings  and  of  the  decay  of  their  religious  ideas,  yet  these  unhapi)y 
ones,  as  well  as  the  Calccteras  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  the 
Vesubianas  of  1848,  those  who  formed  the  battalion  in  the  last  Com¬ 
mune,  and  the  female  Nihilists  of  Europe,  are  only,  in  my  estimation, 
alarming  symptoms  of  social  disorder.  In  vain  did  the  socialistic 
society  of  Marseilles  decree  in  1859  the  absolute  equality  of  the 
sexes  and  thus  endeavor  to  drag  woman  into  politics ;  in  vain  also 
are  cited  by  writers  like  Emilio  de  Girardin  examples  more  or  less 
exact  of  the  middle  ages  and  instances  of  character  in  feudal  times, 

The  first  formal  endeavor  to  obtain  the  formal  vote  of  women  by 
municipalities  and  districts  is  about  to  be  made  in  Iceland  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  advice  of  the  Assembly  or  Althing,  which  is  sanctioned 
by  the  King  of  Denmark.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  territory  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be  made  contains  but  70,000 
inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  English  Parliament  in  1851 
declared,  that  whenever  the  laws  mention  man,  the  term  woman  is 
included,  and  must  be  thus  interpreted,  yet  the  proposition  to  grant 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  widows  and  unmarried  ladies,  who  as  heads 
of  establishments  pay  taxes,  carried  several  times  to  Parliament,  has 
never  been  able  to  obtain  a  third  reading,  although  those  whb  would 
be  affected  by  this  measure  would  not  reach,  it  has  been  estimated, 
200,000. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  a  country  of  exceptional  con¬ 
ditions,  the  movement  is  directed  by  themselves.  They  form  associ¬ 
ations,  hold  meetings,  and  edit  newspapers,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
so-called  political  rights, — as  yet  with  very  limited  results.  Miss 
Stanton  could  not  make  herself  a  successful  candidate  for  delegate 
to  Congress  from  Pennsylvania ;  Victoria  Woodhull,  who,  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Association  of  P'ree  Love,  wished  in  vain  to  pass 
to  that  of  the  Republic  ;  and  not  even  has  Mrs.  Tenny  been  able  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  militia,  although  slie 
has  attempted  to  do  so.  Only  have  they  been  able  to  obtain,  as  in 
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Wisconsin,  local  suffrage;  while  in  Wyoming  they  are  eligible  to  take 
a  place  on  a  jury. 

Wherever  reformers  or  emancipators,  after  the  style  of  Bandrillart 
and  Valbert,  Pelletan  and  Fourrier,  and  many  others,  endeavored  to 
realize  the  purely  theoretical  state  of  Plato,  public  opinion  has  been 
carried  by  the  satire  of  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy,  “Women  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  People ;  ”  and  this  is  certainly  not  the  reason  why 
we  to  day  limit  and  compel  them  to  the  use  of  the  distaff  and  loom, 
as  Telemachus  subjected  his  mother,  according  to  the  immortal 
poem. 

It  is  not  political  emancipation  that  our  women  sought  and  have 
obtained  in  a  great  degree,  but  emancipation  from  ignorance,  in¬ 
justice,  and  vice  ;  and  it  is  in  view  of  this  last  that  the  association 
which  Mrs.  Butler  is  e.xtending  over  all  Europe  against  houses  of 
prostitution  seems  wise.  Women  have  come  to  understand  that  they 
need  neither  the  floor  nor  the  platform  in  order  to  influence  politics, 
for  they  know  that  public  opinion  is  formed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
individual,  and  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  family.  Experience, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  them  that  they  have  ever  e.xerted  an  influence, 
and  that  this  influence  has  been  mighty  and  for  good. 

Love  on  the  one  hand,  and  fear  on  the  other,  conspire  to  beget 
and  cultivate  in  woman’s  mind  conservative  ideas  of  government ; 
and  these  conservative  ideas  are  the  daughters  of  love  of  the  present 
order  of  things.  They  deplore  change, — hence  the  greater  part  of 
revolutionary  leaders  fear  women  as  checks  to  the  progress  of  their 
undertakings  ;  and  almost  all  the  worthy  women  who  lived  in  P" ranee 
a  century  ago  were  enemies  of  the  revolution  and  the  guillotine. 

Amongst  ourselves  this  assertion  is  even  more  apparent  than  it  is 
in  the  history  of  France.  Only  in  the  excitement  of  ideas  awakened 
iu  1868  have  we  had  anything  but  a  shadow  of  female  demagogism. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  us  who  still  have  faith  in  legitimate 
monarchy,  because  we  know  it  to  be  the  natural  law  of  politics,  and 
that  every  natural  law  must  be  realized,  have  found  great  help  in 
woman  in  the  realization  of  the  legitimate  restoration.  P'rom  the 
time  that  a  mother’s  abnegation  made  it  possible  for  Spanish  women 
to  call  Alphonso  “  ours,”  the  restoration  was  accomplished  ;  and  from 
the  time  that  the  Jlor  dc  lis  became  so  prominent  in  his  crest  it  may 
be  said  that  even  then  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  Nation’s  es¬ 
cutcheon.  Alphonsian  women  were  found  everywhere  where  opinions 
were  exchanged  ;  she  proselyted  even  in  the  government  offices ;  let 
fall  unmistakable  phrases  upon  the  ears  of  their  husbands,  even  un¬ 
der  the  roof  of  government  officials  ;  and  whenever  an  Alphonsine 
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debate  was  announced  as  about  to  take  place  in  Parliament  they  en¬ 
couraged  us  by  their  presence  without  reference  to  merits  of  the 
orator.  It  is  doubtless  on  this  account  that  the  most  benighted  sec¬ 
tarian  of  Spanish  liberty,  who  proclaimed  that  the  compact  sacri¬ 
fices  the  country,  also  affirmed  (in  the  fourteenth  conference 
relating  to  the  education  of  women),  that  as  a  general  rule,  she  is 
not  republican,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  yet  more  general  rule,  she 
is  always  a  Catholic. 

Well  it  is  for  us  that  she  is  so,  but  she  is  something  more, — she  is 
susceptible  to  the  greatest  self-denial,  and  her  magnanimous  actions 
always  have  sacrifice  as  their  foundation.  When  every  one  aban¬ 
doned  Louis  XVI.,  Olimpia  de  Gouge  endeavored  to  defend  him  at 
the  tribunal  of  the  Convention  ;  they  prevented  her,  and  then  she 
pronounced  those  words  which  will  be  an  eternal  memorial  bearing 
witness  to  the  injustice  of  that  body  by  accusing  them,  with  reason, 
of  compelling  a  woman  to  ascend  the  scaffold  on  account  of  her 
political  opinion,  while  they  did  not  permit  her  to  ascend  the  tribune 
for  the  defence  of  her  king. 

Spain  is  the  country  of  heroines,  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  naming 
them  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  declare  that  woman  contributes  greatly  in 
inspiring  love  and  a  true  conception  of  the  fatherland,  which  are  to 
stand  the  test  of  all  reverses  and  deceptions  ;  and  they  e.xtend  their 
influence  to  every  sphere, — that  of  political  economy  included, — in¬ 
stinctively  understanding  that  she  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  sad 
effects  of  any  disaster  to  her  country.  A  great  and  patriotic  act  was 
passed  in  Spain  in  1877,  — an  act  which  has  produced  such  excellent 
results  that  the  authorship  of  its  idea  has  been  earnestly  contended 
for,  and  this  idea  sprung  up  two  years  before  from  the  patriotism  of 
a  woman. 

Thus  do  they  exert  their  influence;  hence  it  was  possible  for 
Aristotle  to  affirm,  concerning  the  politics  of  his  time,  that  in  every 
political  action  women  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  men  do  in 
household  affairs,  and  surely  that  the  most  effective  and  direct  way  of 
governing  a  country  is  doubtless  to  govern  the  governors. 

But  to  add  strength  to  my  own  feeble  statement  by  a  wiser  and 
weightier  witness,  I  will  cite  the  great  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  letter  to 
Mme.  Swetchine:  “Nothing  has  attracted  my  attention  so  forcibly,” 
says  this  writer,  “  in  my  experience  in  public  life  as  the  influence  which 
women  exert  in  it,  so  much  the  greater  for  its  being  indirect.  They 
give  a  moral  tone  to  every  nation,  which  also  manifests  itself  in 
politics  ;  and  I  have  seen,  many  times,  men  vacillating  by  nature  still 
displaying  unmistakable  public  virtues  because  of  the  women  be- 
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side  them  sustaining  them  in  their  struggles, — not  by  advising  bold 
actions  only,  but  by  exercising  an  inspiring  influence,  by  showing  her 
appreciation  of  a  high  ambition  and  of  a  great  duty  performed.” 

Tocqueville  was  right ;  and  I  will  add,  what  mis'sion  so  beautiful  as 
that  of  woman  !  and  we  all  have  observed  it.  Briefly,  then,  no  one 
knows  as  she,  how  to  influence,  and  she  does  it  nobly.  Besides,  she 
knows  that  the  poll  and  the  tribune  are  but  the  arena  in  political 
struggles ;  that  in  this  struggle  there  is  something  cruel,  unpitying, 
and  tyrannical,  which  is  repugnant  to  women.  They  know  that  the 
voting  power  can  be  exercised  by  delegation,  and  that  there  is  no 
better  delegate  than  the  father,  the  husband,  son,  brother,  and  friend. 
Let  us  keep  to  ourselves  the  disagreeable  features  of  politics,  and 
keep  them  away  from  woman  without  rejecting  her  influences ;  and 
knowing  that  the  aim  of  every  government  should  be  the  rule  of 
right,  let  us  concede  it  to  woman,  without  showing  in  the  public 
square  a  struggle  as  of  war,  which  appears  at  least  like  the  contention 
of  one-half  of  our  life  against  the  other  half. 

The  Spanish  woman  asks  not  for  material  intervention  in  politics 
in  order  to  obtain  her  judicial  rights,  for  she  blindly  confides  in  our 
love  and  justice;  but  this  same  confidence  obliges  us  to  lay  aside 
those  principles  of  legislation  that  still  savor  of  masculine  egotism, 
at  least,  in  order  to  take  away  from  the  apologists  of  crime  the  pre¬ 
text  that  woman  kills  because  of  the  deficiency  of  the  law.  How 
let  us  see. 

REFORM  IN  LEGISLATION, 

Only  the  acknowledgment  of  right  begets  content  and  completely 
disarms  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  What  is  wanting  in  order  to  the 
establishing  equality  of  rights  between  man  and  woman  in  Spain  in 
the  penal,  civil,  and  administrative  legislation  ? 

In  civil  rights  that  which  still  remains  of  marital  power  ought  to 
be  modified,  at  least  in  form  and  in  name  ;  for,  in  reality,  it  ought  to  be 
only  conjugal  power,  and  e.xercised  by  man  with  the  advice  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  or  by  her  when  he  makes  himself  incompetent  to  exercise  it. 
as  has  been  the  case  already  with  '' patria  potesta." 

Man  must  continue  to  administer  in  regard  to  the  finances,  —  at 
least,  in  outside  relations  ;  but  on  that  very  account  he  will  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  woman.  “  The  profits  of 
the  marriage  partnership  ”  are  just ;  but,  besides,  the  legitimate  con¬ 
jugal  now  projected  ought  to  be  established,  being  superior  even  to 
the  alimony  and  the  marriage-portion  of  the  ancients.  We  ought 
also  to  equalize  the  dowries  of  daughters  and  sons,  since  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  the  difference. 
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When  sworn  faith  is  broken,  penal  and  civil  consequences  ought 
to  be  the  same  for  both  sexes. 

Right,  morality,  and  Christian  faith  ask  this  reform  ;  the  just 
phrase  of  the  Just  One  concerning  the  throwing  of  the  first  stone 
brought  to  a  level  the  accusers  and  the  accused  ;  and  human  con¬ 
science  has  been  so  impressed  by  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  ex¬ 
ample  that  Art  has  repeated  it  in  hundreds  of  its  pictures,  and  has 
produced  the  masterpieces  of  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  II  Paduano, 
Lucas  Corianach,  Rembrandt,  Metsu,  and  Pousin. 

The  continuance  by  an  innocent  husband  of  the  administration  of 
the  property  of  the  guilty  woman,  to  whom  he  shall  owe  only  sub¬ 
sistence,  ought  to  disappear  or  be  made  reciprocal  in  order  to  be 
just,  applying  itself  as  well  to  the  guilty  husband  of  an  innocent 
woman.  Neither  the  age  of  twenty-three,  years,  nor  any  other  age, 
ought  to  deprive  her  of  her  rights  against  the  seducer ;  nor  ought 
the  lack  of  such  an  age  to  exempt  him  from  punishment.  All  this 
is  due  to  woman  from  a  civil  point  of  view.  But  something  has  been 
guaranteed  to  her  as  a  right,  which  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain 
and  ought  to  disappear, — i.  e.,  the  privilege  of  not  being  compelled 
to  follow  her  husband  from  the  kingdom.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  matrimony.  They,  themselves,  by  their  love  and  devotion, 
have  already  annulled  this  law  by  disuse  and  refusing  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it. 

In  administrative  matters  their  opportunities  should  be  enlarged, 
and  their  pay,  according  to  their  efficiency,  be  made  equal  to  that  of 
man  for  the  same  work ;  and  we  should  not  treat  her  with  the  in¬ 
justice  which  we  see  exercised  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  school-teachers, 
male  and  female.  The  woman  ought  also  to  participate  in  honorary 
distinctions.  We  should  continue  the  example  of  previous  govern¬ 
ments  in  enrolling  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Spain 
in  the  list  of  the  Order  of  Beneficence,  and  that  of  a  celebrated 
French  female  artist  in  that  of  the  Order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  interpret  the  mission  of  woman  in. the  world, 
and  to  advocate  for  her  equality  of  rights  and  a  distribution  of  labor 
according  to  her  various  abilities.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  her 
natural  means  of  influence  through  education  and  instruction  real¬ 
ized  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  duties,  or  it  may  be  in  the  observance 
of  the  conditions  of  her  rational  nature. 

From  all  this  I  deduce  that  her  moral  influence  is  direct  and  deci¬ 
sive,  especially  in  reference  to  the  children,  cultivating  their  reason¬ 
ing  faculties  and  awakening  their  consciences;  and,  although  being 
indirect,  her  political  influence  is  no  less  justifiable  and  powerful. 
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Such  is  my  thought,  such  is  the  fruit  of  those  meditations  to  which 
I  have  yielded  myself  through  love  to  the  half  of  our  being,  con¬ 
vinced  that  man,  by  his  injustice  and  by  lack  of  idealism  in  his  pas¬ 
sions,  has  converted  often  into  a  slave  or  a  tyrant  her  who  ought 
only  to  be  his  companion. 

So  the  Gospel  calls  her,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  truth, — so  has  God 
given  her  to  us. 

For  what  reason  ? 

The  answer  is  not  in  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  contained  in  its  spirit, 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  a  great  Christian  poet, — 

*•  In  order  that  she  may  lead  us  to  Heaven.” 
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MARGARET  FULLER  {MARCHESA  OSSOLL). 

Margaret  Fuller,  whose  portrait  is  the  frontispiece  of  this  number  of 
Education,  was  born  at  Cambridgeport,  near  Boston,  on  the  230!  of  May, 
1810.  In  an  autobiographical  sketch  she  speaks  of  her  father  as  a  “  lawyer 
and  a  politician,”  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman, — Harvard-bred  both  as 
to  his  college  and  his  professional  studies.  Of  her  mother  she  writes  that 
she  was  “one  of  those  fair,  flower-like  natures  which  sometimes  springs  up 
even  beside  the  most  dusty  highways  of  life,  bound  by  one  law  with  the 
blue  sky,  the  dew,  and  the  frolic  of  birds.”  Her  father’s  life  was  full  of 
arduous  labors,  and  his  love  for  her  “  sweet  mother  was  the  green  spot  on 
which  he  stood  apart  from  the  common  places  of  a  mere  bread-winning 
and  bread-bestowing  existence.”  Margaret  was  a  remarkable  child  and  a 
phenomenal  woman,  as  all  critics  will  acknowledge  who  have  read  the 
charming  biographies  of  her,  written  by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  William  Henry  Channing,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  No  person  has  ever  had  more  fortunate 
biographers,  each  giving  to  the  world  strong  personal  impressions  of  her 
character  and  influence,  accompanied  with  reminiscences  from  her  life  and 
writings  of  the  deepest  interest  to  those  who  contemplate  the  lives  of  famous 
American  women. 

Margaret  was  always  fond  of  books,  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  and  Moliere  were  her  early  favorites.  Her  girlhood  was  marked 
by  precocity,  mental  and  physical ;  and  while  living  in  Cambridge  she 
passed  for  a  much  older  person,  and  had  a  recognized  place  in  society  be¬ 
yond  her  years  ;  she  was  then  only  13  years  of  age.  At  this  point  in  her 
life  her  desire  for  growth  and  mental  development  was  intense,  and  she 
sacrificed  everything  to  this  end  but  “manifest  duty.”  Margaret’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  art  and  art  literature  not  only  engrossed  her  brilliant  youth, 
but  followed  her  through  life.  She  taught  Latin  and  French  in  Mr.  Alcott’s 
famous  school  in  Boston  during  one  winter,  and  in  1837  was  chosen  to  fill 
an  important  position  in  the  Green  Street  School  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  love  and  reverence  of  her  pupils.  She  was  connected 
with  this  school  for  two  years.  In  1840  she  became  the  editor  of  the  Dial, 
a  quarterly  publication,  which  was  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  Transcend- 
entalists,  but  it  was  published  only  four  years,  and  copies  of  it  are  now 
quite  rare.  Later  she  bid  farewell  to  Boston,  and  made  an  engagement  to 
w’rite  for  the  New  York  'Iribune ;  and  Mr.  Greeley  says  of  her  that  she  was 
“  a  most  fearless  and  unselfish  champion  of  truth  and  human  good, — at  all 
hazards  ready  to  be  their  standard-bearer  through  danger  and  obloquy,  and, 
if  need  be,  their  riiartyr.”  In  1844  her  famous  book.  Woman  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  was  published,  most  of  which  had  already  appeared  in  the 
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Dia/.  In  August,  1846,  she  went  to  Europe,  visiting  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wordsworth,  De  Quincy,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  other  of  the  leading  masters  in  literature, — spending  some  time 
in  Paris,  where  she  met  the  distinguished  persons  in  literary  and  art  circles. 
In  May,  1847,  she  went  to  Rome,  where  she  resided  during  a  period  of  great 
political  agitation.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mazzini,  regarding  him  as 
her  “ideal  patriot,’’  “standing  alone  in  Italy”  “on  a  sunny  height  far 
above  the  stature  of  other  men.”  During  the  memorable  siege  of  Rome  in 
1849  she  spent  most  of  her  time  daily  in  the  hospitals.  She  had  been  pri* 
vately  married  to  a  young  Italian  nobleman, — Ossoli, — whose  acquaintance 
she  made  in  the  spring  of  1847,  during  her  first  visit  in  Rome  Her  mar¬ 
ried  life  was  full  of  anxiety  ;  her  constant  fear  o  harm  for  her  husband 
and  son  during  this  stormy  period  of  Italy’s  history  was  most  absorbing. 

The  last  months  of  her  life  in  Italy  were  months  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
wounded  soldiers  and  rude  peasants  knew  her  generous  heart,  and  thought 
of  her  as  “a  mild  saint  and  ministering  angel.”  After  some  years  spent  in 
Italy,  during  a  period  when  the  grand  struggle  for  freedom  had  been  made 
and  failed,  she  decided  to  return  to  her  native  land,  where,  she  says  in  a 
letter  written  to  her  mother  at  Florence,  May  14,  1850,  “  I  will  believe  I 
shall  be  welcome  with  my  treasures,  —  my  husband  and  my  child."  She 
sailed  from  Leghorn,  May,  17,  1850,  in  a  merchant-vessel,  and,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  passage,  reached  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in  thick  weather, 
July  18,  1850  The  strong  evening  breeze  became  a  gale,  and  the  bark 
“Elizabeth  ”  struck  on  Fire  Island  Beach  at  4  o’clock,  July  19.  Margaret, 
her  husband  and  child  were  all  lost.  The  bodies  of  Margaret  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  never  found.  Angelo,  her  son’s  body,  was  recovered,  and  was 
first  buried  at  Fire  Island,  but  afterward  his  body  was  removed  to  Mount 
Auburn,  where  alone  lies  the  only  one  of  “  her  treasures  ”  that  ever  reached 
her  native  land.  The  verdict  of  all  who  knew  her  well  is,  that  she  was 
worthy  of  the  honor  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
America’s  most  notable  women. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

England. —  Over-pressure  in  Schools. —  The  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
over-pressure  in  the  English  Board  Schools  continues.  Under  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  as  manifested  in  several  large  meetings,  and  the  reiter¬ 
ated  statements  of  medical  men.  Parliament  and  the  School  Boards  have 
taken  the  matter  into  consideration.  A  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
London  Board  hav'e  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Education  Department, 
praying  that  their  lordships  will  discontinue  the  examinations  in  reading, 
writing,  counting,  needle-work,  and  knitting  for  infants  until  the  completion 
of  their  fifth  year,  and  that  the  code  shall  be  so  amended  that  the  grants 
for  “  infants  ”  may  depend  only  on  their  aptness  and  intelligence  in  phys¬ 
ical  exercises,  songs,  and  appropriate  and  varied  kindergarten  occupations. 
The  needlework  requirements  for  all  grades  are  condemned  with  respect 
both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  called  for.  Two  voluminous 
reports  on  the  subject  of  over-pressure  have  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Birmingham  and  Leeds  School  Boards.  The  Birmingham  report  is  evidently 
intended  to  show  that  the  code  is  not  responsible  for  undue  pressure,  but 
the  fact  is  not  clearly  established.  The  committee  of  the  Leeds  Board  re¬ 
port  that,  so  far  as  children  are  concerned,  the  inquiry  has  failed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  in  any  form  the  charges  of  over-pressure  in  public  elementary 
school-work.  With  reference  to  pupil-teachers  and  candidates,  the  com¬ 
mittee  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  until  the  recent  appointment  of  the 
Board  medical  officer,  there  has  been  no  adequate  medical  examination  or 
test  of  the  physical  fitness  of  this  class  of  persons.  The  statistics  of  ab¬ 
sence  do  not  warrant  the  opinion  that  teachers  suffer  more  from  physical 
weakness  than  any  other  portion  of  the  adult  working  population.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Leeds  teachers  are  free  from  the  strain  of  pay¬ 
ment  upon  results,  being  paid  for  their  service  by  fixed  salaries. 

Women  at  Oxford. — The  vote  of  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  allowing  women  to  enter  for  “certain  honor-examinations”  of  the 
University,  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  cause  of  woman’s  education. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Technical  Education. — The  long-looked  for 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  is  a  remarkable 
volume,  replete  with  information  and  practical  suggestion.  It  presents  a 
detailed  account  of  the  means  of  technical  education  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  our  own  country,  discusses  the  relation  of  general  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  to  the  development  of  industrial  aptitude,  and  sets 
forth  a  body  of  important  and  far-reachini?  conclusions.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  see  no  cause  in  their  researches  abroad  and  at  home  to  advocate 
any  radical  change  in  the  policy  of  their  own  country.  They  approve  the 
lines  upon  which  technical  education  is  now  proceeding  in  Great  Britain, 
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and  recommend  a  more  vigorous  application  of  the  principles  adopted. 
Drawing  and  natural  science  ought,  they  maintain,  to  be  indispensable  sub¬ 
jects  in  elementary  schools.  Among  specific  subjects  to  be  taught  out  of 
school  hours  they  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  tools  for  wood 
and  iron-working.  They  advise  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  agriculture 
be  made  obligatory  in  the  upper  standards  of  rural  schools.  They  point 
out  the  need  of  more  efficient  instruction  in  ^cience  and  art  in  the  training 
colleges  for  teachers,  and  the  importance  of  imparting  a  more  practical 
character  to  the  work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  lay  great  stress  upon  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  American  working¬ 
men  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  elementary  instruction  in  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  the  International  Health  Exhibit  is 
proving  a  great  success.  The  most  interesting  display  is  reported  to  be 
that  of  Belgium. 

There  are  upwards  of  eight  hundred  students  in  attendance  at  the  classes 
of  the  Technical  College,  Bradford,  England,  which  has  been  open 
about  fifteen  months.  A  movement  has  been  started  by  the  college  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  formation  of  a  society  of  textile  colorists  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  theory  of  dyeing,  an  art  that  has  been  much  neglected  in 
England. 

Prussia. — Fortbilduugschulen  (^Reviciu  Schools). — The  Prussian  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship  has  recently  issued  a  decree  relative  to 
the  industrial  review  schools.  On  account  of  the  great  interest  felt  in 
these  schools  which  enable  mechanics  and  tradesmen  to  make  up  de¬ 
ficiencies,  of  which  they  have  become  aware  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
business,  the  authorities  are  urged  to  develop  already-existing  schools,  to 
organize  new  ones,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  city  authorities  and  so¬ 
cieties  to  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  original  time, — viz.,  eight  hours  a  week, — to  six,  most  schools 
having  found  four  or  six  hours  a  week  the  utmost  practicable.  The  decree 
ordains  that  hereafter  the  instruction  shall  be  confined  to  those  subjects 
which  most  nearly  concern  the  needs  of  small  tradesmen  and  handicrafts¬ 
men, — namely,  to  German,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry  and 
drawing.  Persons  engaged  in  trades  that  require  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  of  drawing  can  omit  that  branch,  —  for  all  others,  four  hours  a 
week  are  to  be  devoted  to  it  whenever  practicable.  An  extension  of  the 
course  is  ordered  where  the  resources  are  sufficient.  In  this  more  extended 
course,  mechanics  and  physics  are  to  be  added  to  the  mathematical  section  ; 
modeling  is  to  be  combined  with  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and 
special  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  drawing  for  each  branch  of  mechanical 
handicraft.  For  young  persons  desiring  to  enter  commercial  business,  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  geography  are  added. 

Russia. — The  journal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  publishes 
the  following  statistics  of  the  University  of  Moscow  for  1881  :  The  number 
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of  scholars,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  2,413,  increased  by 
January  i,  1882,  to  2,430.  As  is  usual  in  Russian  universities,  the  faculty 
of  medicine  attracted  the  largest  number, — viz.,  1,397  ;  the  course  in  law 
was  followed  by  451  students;  the  faculty  of  physical  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  had  131  students  in  the  first  section,  and  254  in  the  second  ;  190 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  history  and  philology.  The 
scholarships,  fees  remitted,  etc.,  represent  a  total  of  175,000  roubles  (above 
$i  15.000),  at  the  service  of  poor  students  in  the  University.  The  teaching 
force,  professors,  lecturers,  etc.,  numbered  103  persons.  The  budget  of  the 
University  appropriated  by  the  crown  was  475,994  roubles  (about  $313,- 
000) ;  of  this  sum  243,623  roubles  went  for  salaries.  The  library  numbered 
177,276  volumes  and  13,164  journals,  papers,  etc. 

Denmark. — Manual  Training — The  system  of  manual  training  estab¬ 
lished  in  Denmark  by  Adolf  von  Clauson-Kaas  has  recently  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  report  by  a  German  commission.  In  1866  von  Clauson’s  method 
attracted  attention  in  Copenhagen  ;  he  was  made  school-inspector  of  prac¬ 
tical  work,  with  authority  to  introduce  his  system  into  the  city  schools.  In 
1873  the  General  Danish  Household  Industry  Society  was  formed  at  the 
capital,  and  became  the. center  of  smaller  local  societies  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  course  of  instruction  which  von  Clauson  carries  on  in  his 
own  house  in  Copenhagen  illustrates  his  scheme-  The  time-list  shows 
eight  hours’  work  a  day  for  a  course  of  si.\  weeks,  equally  divided  a'rong 
the  following  :  Weaving,  carving,  brush-making,  bookbinding,  joiner’s  work, 
and  scroll-saw  work.  The  commission  observe  that  it  is  not  clear  how  this 
series  exhibits  the  progress  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  more  than  to  another ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  program 
is  closely  adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  an  industrious 
student  can  learn  the  elements  of  different  kinds  of 'hand-work  in  the 
school  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  particularly  if  he  start  with  a  degree 
of  acquired  skill  in  manipulation.  With  reference  to  introducing  this  work 
into  ordinary  schools  comparatively  little  has  been  accomplished.  The 
government  has  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  some  aid  to  districts  that  should  in¬ 
troduce  the  system,  but  few  have  accepted  the  offer.  In  the  Danish  house¬ 
hold  industrial  schools,  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  only  simple  scroll-saw  work  and  wood-working  are 
carried  on.  The  schools  of  Copenhagen  attempt  more.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  statesmen,  whom  the  commissioners  interrogated,  that  household  in¬ 
dustry  was  not  likely  to  take  root  in  the  Danish  schools. 

Switzerland. — The  report  of  public  education  in  Switzerland,  prepared 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government  for  the  Zurich  Exposition,  is  the  most 
complete  representation  ever  published.  It  covers  the  year  1881,  and  com¬ 
prehends  all  classes  of  institutions  from  infant  schools  and  kindergartens 
to  the  universities.  Geneva  is  the  only  canton  in  which  kindergartens  have 
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been  made  obligatory,  but  they  have  been  established  in  others.  In  iSSi 
they  enrolled  10,864  .boys,  1 1,242  girls.  'I’he  primary  schools  numbered 
4.385,  with  an  enrollment  of  434,080, — viz.,  218,191  boys  and  215,889  girls. 
The  number  of  primary  teachers  was  8,365,  of  whom  6,974  had  been 
trained  in  normal  schools.  The  salaries  of  masters  range  from  1,400  fr. 
to  3,000  fr.,  and  of  mistresses  from  342  fr.  to  i,Soo  fr.  Needlework  has 
been  introduced  in  these  schools  in  a  few  cantons.  As  in  our  own  countr)', 
the  term  ‘  secondary  ’  is  applied  to  schools  differing  greatly  in  courses  and 
standards.  They  are  divided  into  two  class'  s,  distinguished  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  Latin  in  the  course.  They  were  attended  by  20,131  scholars, — 
boys,  11,155  ;  girls,  8,976. 

There  are  30  normal  schools, — 19  for  men,  and  ii  for  women.  The  age 
of  admission  is  about  the  same  for  both  sexes,  averaging  15  years.  The 
normal  course  is  three  or  four  years  in  duration.  Above  these  schools  rank 
the  gymnasia,  real  schools,  and  superior  schools  for  girls,  having  in  all  an 
attendance  of  about  11,585  youth  of  both  sexes. 

The  superior  institutions  consist  of  two  academies  and  four  universities. 
The  academy  at  Lausanne  adds  to  the  gymnasium  course  special  courses 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  letters,  pharmacy,  science,  and  technic.  The 
teaching  force  consists  of  26  ordinary  professors,  18  extraordinary,  2  hon¬ 
orary  professors,  and  5  assistants.  In  the  winter  term  the  attendance 
averages  about  300.  The  Academy  of  Neufchatel  includes  courses  in 
theology,  law,  science,  and  letters.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  25  or¬ 
dinary  professors,  3  extraordinary,  4  honorary,  2  “  privat  docenten,”  and  2 
assistants.  The  attendance  upon  the  four  universities  in  1881  was  upward 
of  1,600  students.  In  the  superior  institutions  must  also  be  included  the 
school  of  theology  at  Lucerne,  school  of  law  at  Friburg,  veterinary  schoo 
at  Zurich,  and  the  school  of  theology  at  Croire,  with  an  attendance  at  all 
of  about  2,800  students,  of  whom  104  were  women. 

March  18,  1884,  a  subsidy  was  voted  by  the  General  Government  to 
“  professional  ”  institutions,  provided  the  instruction  given  in  them  is 
not  allowed  to  become  too  general.  The  institutions  included  are  indusl 
trial  museums,  professional  “  Fort-bildungs  schules,”  schools  of  arts  and 
trades,  and  those  for  artisans.  An  annual  sum  of  150,000  francs  is  to  be 
accredited,  that  may  be  increased  if  circumstances  admit. 

Norway. —  Women  at  the  University. — The  cause  of  women’s  education 
has  also  received  a  new'  impulse  in  Norway.  The  Norwegian  University  at 
Christiana  has  allowed  women  to  attend  its  lectures  for  two  years  past,  and 
it  has  now'  obtained  permission  from  the  Odelsthing  to  place  women  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  same  footing  with  men  so  far  as  examinations  and  scholarships 
are  concerned. 

Manual  Training  in  Several  Countries. — New  movements  in  respect  to 
industrial  training  are  continually  reported  from  Germany.  An  eight- 
weeks’  course  of  manual  training  was  opened  for  teachers  in  Weimar  soon 
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after  Easter.  The  course  is  free  to  teachers,  as  the  Thuringian  authorities 
intend  to  pay  the  costs.  * 

The  authorities  of  Saxony  have  decided  to  appoint  an  inspector,  who  is 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  thirty  lace-work  schools,  six 
ship  schools,  and  ninety-three  industrial  review  schools,  of  that  btate. 
The  committee  of  manual  training  at  Leipsic  has  decided  to  have  a  summer- 
vacation  course  in  training  of  the  hand  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
teachers  of  manual  work. 

Austria. — The  end  of  1883  marked  the  close  of  the  first  decade  since  the 
reorganization  of  the  industrial  schools  in  Austria.  The  statistics  show 
the  development  that  has  been  accomplished  during  that  t  me.  In  1872-73 
there  were  87  industrial  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  empire;  in  1883  the 
number  had  increased  to  345.  The  attendance  increas<;d  during  the  same 
time  from  1 1,600  to  37,754.  The  subject  of  manual  training  was  discussed 
on  the  presentation  of  the  annual  budget  for  public  instruction.  One  mem¬ 
ber  objected  that  there  was  too  much  dilletanteism  in  this  kind  of  training 
as  at  present  conducted.  He  desired  that  the  Government  should  take  up 
the  matter,  and  see  that  more  solid,  steady  work  resulted.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  should  examine  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  introducing  manual  training  into  normal  schools.  Objection 
was  taken  to  the  present  training  on  the  ground  that  it  ran  too  much  to 
papier-mache  making  and  fret-carving. 


